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PEGGY any PATTY. 


LETTER XXVII. 


Mrs. Summers to Mrs. Branville— 
(the two preceding letters not then 
received) relative to Peggy and 

Patz. 


N London. 5 
MY BELOVED FRIEND, 


N will be grieved at the ſad 
intelligence I have to commu- 
nicate.ä— But be not too much a- 
larmed — 1 am well — but, alas! 
Vor. IV. B my 
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my poor Mr. Summers is very, 
very ill — has been dangerouſly 
waunded: but I hope to Heaven 
the worſt is over :=his ſurgeon and 
phyſician begin now to ſay they 
think, with care he may recover. 
his fever, in conſequence of his 
wound, I thank God, now inter- 
mits O, my Emma! think what 
J have endured for this beſt of 
men, and deareſt of huſbands'}—I 
write this by his bedſide, whilſt he 
is in a ſweet ſleep; = may it prove 
propitious ! — I have watched by 
my poor George for theſe five 
nights; nor ſuffered any medicine 
to be adminiſtered but by my hands. 
But let me haſten to relieve the 
: : anxious 


( g 1 

anxious impatience you feel from 
what I have already ſaid relative to 
a wounded beloved h 

Ah! my dear, I have wonderful 
things to tell you! — Poor / Peggy 
and Patty were, it now folly ap- 
pears , moſt vilely betrayed. 
Alas l my heart almoſt bleeds. to 
vrite it.— Ves, their ſeduction was 
the conſequence of the moſt horrid 
arts and ſoocking outrage. 
Poor unhappy girls ! — I have 
wept at their fate till I can weep no 
longer, | 


The good-natured reader will here feel 

For poor Mrs, Branville, when ſhe received 
this account of her friend's innocence, af- 
ter the recent affair at Aſh-grove, and 
bony Peggy's diſtracted letter, q 
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An execrable villain perſonated 
their brother (my huſband) and in 
conſequence of that moſt wicked 
deception, all the reſt has followed 
in courſe.— Ah! lovely innocents ! 
what may be now their fate? — or 
where may they be wandering ? 

1 muſt, however, proceed with 
the ſad occaſion of my poor Mr, 
Summers's wound, and of the ſhock- 
ing wretch who gave it. 

About five days ſince my but 
| band went to dine with à large 
meeting of gentlemen, at a tavern 
in Weſtminſter. — After dinner 
Captain Fenwick, a moſt worthy 
friend of his, having ſome particu- 


lar buſineſs relative to the Eaſt In- 
dies 


11 


dies to ſettle kt him, they retired 
into a private toom, which they ob- 
ſerved was only parted from an- 
other by a kind of fliding partition, 
ſo very thin that every word ſpoken 
in the next room could be moſt 
diſtinctly heard in theirs. They 
heard the voices of two gentlemen; 
but Mr. Summers's attention was 
exceſſively rouſed when he plainly 
heard the following words: | 
But pr'ythee tell me, Jackall, 
* did you never hear what became 
* of thoſe girls, Peggy and Patty 
Summers? upon my ſoul they 
© were fine girls. — What a glo- 
** rious ſcheme was that of your's, 
** of perſonating their brother, then 
2 : B g * " in 


turning, much chagrined 


HW 4 
in Bengal; you deſerved a ſtar 


tue to be erected to your me- 


* mory.— But do, Patrick, tell me 
how that affair happened. — 
You will, my friend, eaſily ima. 
gine the aſtoniſhment, of Mr. Sum- 
mers: Mr. Fenwick conjured him 
to rein in his impatience for a few. 
moments, to hear the ſequel of this 
amaaing converſation; which con- 
tinued in this manner. — The moſt: 
wicked of wretches replied, ** I'II. 


* 4 tell you how it happened: — I 


had been down in the North, on 
a few commiſſions for Lord , 
* one of which was, to look at 
©* ſome girls for him: — when re- 


at my 
2 bad 


ME 

* bad luck, chance threw me into 
& the Carliſle coach; where found 
alone, travelling to London, two 
e of the moſt. beautiful young crea- 
©* tures in the univerſe, this Peggy 
* and Patty Summers: I ſoon 
** found, by their extreme ſimpli- 
city and bluſhes,. that they were 
* guite. the innocent young things 
* I wanted; and that it would be 
at leaſt a cool hundred. in wy 

* Way,” ——— 

3 my huſband, 8 vp, 
was going to exclaim aloud, but 
his friend ance more begged. him to 
have one moment's patience, gill 
the ultimate diſcovery was made 


The wretch they plainly heard pro- 
B 4, ceed; 


if 
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ceed in his horrid account in theſe 
words = 

Never, ſurely, were two ſuch 
e ſweet rogues; fuch was their 
* ſimplicity, that I ſoon gathered 
* from them their little hiſtory ; 
* namely, that they were from a 
remote village in Cumberland; 
* that their father was a poor 
* curate — (good ground, was not 
* this, to work upon ?)—that they 


<* were going to London to ſome re- 


© lation, to procure them a genteel 
©* ſettlement; that they had a great 
© many brothers and ſiſters; - but 
* it at laſt came out, that they had 
n brother in Bengal, daily .ex- 
* pected. to come over, who had 
7 22 ö . 
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been gone ſo long they had no 
* knowledge of his perſon. 
Alt was not in nature to refiſt 


* ſodelicious a plan as then opened 
* -itfelf ar once to my view; — in l 
* ſhort, my impudent genius af- 
1 ſiſted me, and I at once took on 

me the character of this long- 
abſent brother. I affected to be 
* overjoyed at the happy event of 
meeting with them ſo unexpect- 
y. Surely it was the richeſt 

* thought that ever entered the 
© heart of man, and moſt fully 


* anſwered my purpoſe ; for the 
poor ſimple things, artleſs and 
* unſuſpecting as innocence itſelf, 
Sat once zook the bait, and with 


66.2 


Joy 
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* joy received my embrace. They 
called me their dear George, their 
beloved brother, and, in ſhort,. 
* permitted, during the whole jour- 
« ney,. an hundred innocent liber- 
* ties, which the freedom of ſuch- 
** near relations daily warrant.” 

Here, my Emma, I paſs over the 
extreme agitation of Mr. Summers, 
who with the utmoſt difficulty could 
be prevented from ruſhing in-to the 
wicked villain: who proceeded- as 
follows: by 

* If I-had intended my/eff to have 


_ © ſeduced theſe poor ſimple girls, 


© I certainly ſhould not have per- 
< ſonated their brother; — but I: 
S knew 


kun } 

* knew better my intereſt, = I: 
* knew lord is moſt bounti- 
ful on acquiring a new miſtreſs . 
and to ſay truth, girls are now 
* ſuch a mere drug, that one may 
* at any time be ſtocked with half 
da hundred of them, —Well, at 
London we arrived, in tip-top: 
* ſpirits ; though we took up at 
Northampton a queer, formal par- 
“ ſon,” — (my poor uncle, Emma f) 
Al was curſedly afraid he would: 
© ſmoak me; —but no— all was: 
_ * fafe, and I carried off, chat very 
night, my charming prize to 
good mother K-35, who per- 
ſonated to a miracle a couſin 
Bennet of the little ſimpletons.“ 
(O Emma, 
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(o Emma, what a horrid * was 

here!) 8 
Fou may eaſily gueſs” (Gn. 
tinued this villain) “ what fol- 
* lowed in ſuch a ſituation o 
« would have died to have ſeen the 
* old mother top her part to a 
miracle; and two of her girls 
** for the Miſs Bennets.— We were 
** obliged to have recourſe to a few 
* potions =uſual on thoſe occaſions; 
* for it would have taken the time 
of the fiege of Troy, to have ſe- 
dueed them in the common way: 
they had had a de---ſh ſtric 
* education, of chaſtity and modeſ- 
ty, &c. forſooth, under the old 
<* putt their father; ſo we were ob- 
25 <* liged 
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'* liged to do what was done—by 
methods you may gueſs.” — 

Mr. Summers could hear no 
more; but ruſhing from his friend, 
in a rage, as you may ſuppoſe, not to 
be deſcribed, ran at once into the 
room where the infamous reciter of 
the above horrid tale was ſitting,— 
« Villain! ſcoundrel!” (faid he, in an 
agony of paſſion, drawing his ſword) 
this inſtant I demand ſatisfaction 
* of you, for the ſnock ing impoſture 
* of daring to perſonate me, George 
* Summers, in order to further your 
** horrid crime of ſeducing my poor 
« wretched ſiſters; whoſe ruin, pri- 
< marily owing to thee, thou exe- 


A 


3 du S orable 
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*"e<rable villain! calls for vengeance 
on thy head draw this inſtant, 
* thou infernal ſcoundrel | %— 
Mr. Fenwick, who ran into the 
toom after my huſband, imagining 
bloodſhed would be the conſe- 
quence, gave me an account of 
every ſyllable of this affair. — He 
lays, on this juſt rage of Mr. Sum- 
mers, never did he fee ſuch a con- 
temptible figure of mean cowardice 
as the wretch before him: he turn» 
ed pale—heſitated—his lips quiver- 
ed be was abſolutely (hardened in 
wickedneſs as he muſt be) ready te 
fink into the earth, at ſuch an un- 
expected ſummons to fight. = 
Mean villain, (continued my huſ. 
band) 


I. } | 
band) draw this inftant Hahl“ 
(faid he, looking attentively in his 
face) what have I another charge 
* againſt thee ? — Yes, —I ſee— 1 
* ſee you are the very identical 
** raſcal, who dared to affront groſſ- 
ly a lady (now my wife) coming 

cout of the opera-houſe;—infolent 
* uretch! your deſign, I doubt not, 
* vas tocarry her off. The raſcal, 
trembling, ſaid, if he muſt fight, 
© it muſt be in the garden behind 


the houſe,” Mr. Summers in 


Rantly took him by the noſe, and 
dragged him down ſtairs.— Being 
-now arrived in the garden, he at 
Jength drew his ſword z—a ſcuffle 


enſued, in which my huſband was 
wounded ; 


k 16 J 
wounded z but believing it not the 
leaſt dangerous, diſregarded it, mak- 
ing a furious paſs at his mean-ſpirit- 
ed antagoniſt,-who cowardly drop- 
ped his ſword, and begged his life. 
Mr. Summers, who has great perſon- 
al bravery and knowledge of the 
ſword, ſtood over him for ſome mo- 
ments, but as the wretch had no 
weapon, ſcorned to take advantage 
of that circumſtance, — © I will 
** ſubmit to any puniſhment,” (ſaid 
the raſcal) ** if you will but give 
me life. I am not fit to die. 
I will tell you all.—Lord , 
* and fir , kept your ſiſters: 
AI wrote to their parents in the 
country, feigning their hands: — 
but 
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but indeed I know not now 
* where they are.“ Mr. Fenwick 
propoſed kicking the mean ſcoundrel 
through the room, where the gentle- 
men were aſſembled that had dined 
there; this was put in execution, 
the noiſe of a duel having drawn 
moſt of them to the parlour-door, 
adjoining the garden, — © Hah! 
* Jackall, (cried they) what Kill in 
A being! — we thought you had 
© been hanged at Tyburn above a 
year ago, for the forgery on the 
* bank of England.“ Here he ran 
the gantlet indeed, and was at 
length fairly, kicked out into the 
ſtreet, and | pretty ſeverely pelted by 
the mob, with dirt, ſtones, &c. oy 
r 


1 
Mean time, my poor Mr. Sum- 
mers's wound (neglected to be ex- 
amined) had began to be very pain- 
ful: — he was now put into a chair, 
and brought home, Mr. Fenwick 
attending him,-Gueſs, my dear, 
my prief, my amazement, to ſee the 
moſt atniable of huſbands in that 
condition! The beſt ſurgeons were 
immediately procured; who declar- 
ed the wound not to be ſo danger- 
dus as the high fever, (owing to 
the extreme, juſt rage my poor 
George had been flung into) which 
diſorder was now coming on apace z 
und for ſeveral days he continued 
extremely ill; but, I thank Heaven, 
the fever now gives way to medi- 
6 cine, 
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cine, O my friend | what have I 
ſuffered, to hear his delirious ravings 
of his poor Peggy and Patty 

Mr. and Mrs. Bennet, (who ſtand 
aghaſt at the matchleſs impudence of 
mother H----'s perſonating the latter) 
and all other friends, are ranſacking 
London over, to find the dear, ruin- 
ed girls—l fear, alas! in vain; they 
poſſibly are now #0 more; or perhaps 
hid in ſome obſcure corner, the very 
laſt reſort of ——, O I cannot dwell 
on the heart- rending ſubject! 

But this moment my George 
awakes.— Adieu then for the pre- 
ſent. ; 


I thank Heaven, he is better, - 


- 7 wonder- 
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wonderfully better; — able, my Em- 
ma, to ſit up in his bed, and ap- 
pears quite compoſed. 

Only think, my dear, of this in- 
famous — Jackall, I underſtand, is 
his name—being the very impudent 
fellow who aſſaulted me in the opera- 
houſez no doubt, but with the 
worſt intentions — moſt probably to 
add to the numerous liſt of the vile 
lord Racket's ſeraglio.— That aſ- 
ſault, however, (no thanks to this 
wretch's intention) has been the 
means of making me the moſt happy 
of women,—<I am interrupted : I 
will date again. 

mts 


fuſt Heaven | how awfully amaz- 
. * 1 0 ing 


E 
ing are thy doings ! — Divine ven- 
geance has indeed ſeized the horrid 
villain, who deceived the poor ſiſ- 
ters—the infamous pander Jackall. 
Mr. Fenwick has juſt brought the 
following account: That on the night 
he had ſeen Mr. Summers, a capital 
forgery being laid to his charge, and 
he apprehending it was impoſſible 
for him to elude, as he has often. 
done, the juſtice due to him, in a 
fit of frantic deſperation cut his 
, throatz but did not the buſineſs ſo 
effectually as to occaſion preſent 
death for he has lingered, it ſeems, 
ſome days, the moſt frightful ob« 
ject of horror and deſpair that ever 
was beheld ; ſometimes raving, 
Cog ſome- 
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ſometimes even howling, and curſing 
all about him :—his agonies, they 
ſay, are beyond all deſcription 1 
twice he has torn open the wound, 
to which the ſurgeons attempted 
to apply ſome remedy.— Yeſterday, 
e ſeems, he was abſolutely mad, 
and held down in hls bed by ſeveral 
men z who declare the blaſphemies 
he uttered, arid crimes he talked of 
having committed, were too ſhock. 
ing for repetition : — at length, curſ- 
ing his own being (horrid to tell |) 
with a frightful groan he expired, 

I have no doubt but Divine Ju 
tice will ſoon reach «ll the parties of 
that Mack uffairmthe ſeduction of 
two the moſt innocent, lovely young 

women 


nen 
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women on earth and no doubt of 
many more, now wretched outcaſts 
in the ſtreets, 
Our good couſin Bennet is my 
conſtant viſiter z whilſt her worthy 


huſband is very buſy with a neigh» 


bouring juſtice of peace, being about 
to lay an information agalnſt the 
houſe of the wicked mother H., 

I could wiſh, methinks, to be 
Jack Ketch for one five minutes, to 
hang that vile woman myſelf at Ty- 
burn==though that would not be an 
adequate puniſhment for her crimes, 

Adleu, my Emma. -I dire& this 
to Aſh-grove j for I hope you are 
not yet gone to the abbey z but if 
you are, it will be forwarded. 

x, Wy Write 
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Write ſoon :—you would, if you 
knew how much comfort your ob- 
ſerving that injunction would give to 

Your tenderly affectionate, 


Lucy Summers. 


LETTER XXVIII. 


Mrs. Belmont to Mrs, Summers. 


Belmont Hall, 
DEAR MADAM, 


FP HOUGH you have often kind- 
ly ſolicited my correſpondence, 


| | . yet 
'* Leſt the reader ſhould wonder et the 
familiar addreſs of Mrs. Belmont, to a lady 


«with whom it has not been mentioned ſhe 
4 : Was 


CJ 

yet it is with much un- willingneſs 
I write; as, I am ſorry to ſay, I muſt 
begin an intercourſe ſo deſirable to 
me, with a very melancholy circum- 
ſtance; namely, with the death of 
Mr. Branville. Our dear friend begs 
I will acquaint you with this inte- 
reſting event, which happened rather 
ſuddenly, : | 

You will excuſe Mrs, :Branville's 
writing at this time: ſhe could not 
at preſent be ſo minute in her ac- 
count of this misfortune, as ſhe ſays 


was acquainted—it may be neceſſary to ob- 
ſerve, that Mrs. Summers had been, the firſt 
year of Mrs, Branville's marriage, at the 
abbey on a viſit; conſequently was then 
well acquainted with the amiable Mrs, Bel- 
mont. a 5 ; 


. 


your 
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your kind partiality, in every thing 
relative to her concerns, induces you 
to deſire.— I only wiſh I could open 
my correſpondence with a more 
Mirceable circumſtance. | 

Mrs, Branville hopes you receiv- 
ed her late congratulatory letter 
on the recovery of Mr. Summers 
from his wound in which ſhe en- 
deavoured to give you an account 
of the extreme miſery ſhe has ſuffer. 
ed on the occaſion of poor Miſs 


Summers's very affecting letter: 


but I will not dwell on the ſad ſub- 


This letter was not thought neceſſary 
to be inferred, us containing merely her 
congratulutions for Mr. Summers 's recovery, 
and ſorro for not having had it in her 
power to relieve the poor ſiſters, 


Jet: 


1 
ject:—ſuffice it to ſay, the unfor- 
tunate prohibition ſhe was laid un- 
der, relative to the wretched ſiſters, 
and her having ſince heard the cir- 

cumſtances of their cruel vſage fide 
fully authenticated, have been all 
together roo much for her tender 
heart (the feat of gentle compaſſion, 
and of every other virtue) to ſuſtain, 

I have mentioned the cireum- 
ſtance of Mr, Branville's dying ſud- 
denly z but I have not related ſome 
particular incidents relative to ir, 
(which I wiſh I could conceal from 
every one, but fuch a friend as 
yolir/ſelf to our beloved Emma as, 
poor man! this event wits certain- 
ly dwibg to this own imprudence, 


and 
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and merely an accident, occaſioned by 
his ill-· judged and cauſeleſs curioſity, 

Thus it happened : One day laſt 
week our charming friend (her 
$pſband being gone out to ſpend. 
the day) favoured me with her com- 
pany, to aſſiſt me in the arrange- 
ment of ſome ſhell-fowers and foſſils, 
with which I am going to decorate 
a grotto, in a rock not far from our 
gardens. 

Tou will imagine, my dear ma- 
dam, how happy the company of 
my beloved Emma made me; and 
we were ſingularly lucky, in not be- 
ing interrupted in our amuſement 
of the ſhell- flowers, the whole day, 
by company ; till, juſt at tea- time, 

2 who 


| l | 
who ſhould drop in upon us bur 
poor young Aſhley, the unfortu- 
nate nephew of Mr. Branville.— He 
is, without exception, the moſt ami- 
able of men, and the delight of every 
company he appears in.— After tea 
he was ſo obliging to ſit down to 
the harpſicord, and give us moſt 
of the fineſt ſongs in the ſacred 
oratorio of Handel's Meſſiah; which 
he performed with inimitable taſte 
and execution, The hours inſenſibly 
glided away: at length Mrs. Bran- 
ville, looking on her watch, exclaim- 
ed, My ſtars! it is already eight 
o'clock Mr. Branville will think 
I am loſt; tho' he will not return 
home till ten, at which time 1 
= ordered 


„ 
ordered the chariot to come for 
me. 
I thiak you remember, my dear 
1 Mrs. Summers, our little muſic- 
„ room, as I call it (in which we were 
Fl. ſitting ;) but perhaps you have for- 
| 1 got that it is hung with ſome fine 
old arras, which has been many 


A years in the family, This circums 
A ſtance I mention, as once or twice 
that evening methought I ſaw the 
arrgs move: Bleſs me (ſaid I) 
** what ſtirs the hangings?“ 
It is only the wind,” ſaid Mr. 
Aſhley. He had now began another 
charming ſong, when on a ſudden 
we heard a moſt violent outcry 
man the ſervants, as if ſome 
dreadful 


6.923 
dreadful accident had happened : 
heard the butler exelaim He 
js dead! — he is dead! — Mr. 
*© Branville is dead good God 1 
—You will imagine our terror; 
and that we inſtantly ruſhed out 
of the room, to ſee the cauſe of this 
dreadful alarm, — Mr, Aſhley (ex- 
cellent young man !) darted forth 
like rapid lightning to the ſpot ; 
and, with a tenderneſs which does 
him the higheſt honour, raiſed his 
dying uncle in his arms (from the 
bottom of ſome ſtone ſteps, down | 
which it ſeems he had fallen) and; 
ſupporting his bleeding head on his 
boſom, carried him into an adjoin- 

ang * — 1 ſcreamed — Mrs. 


Branville 


1 
Branville fainted. — To add to our 
diſtreſs, Mr. Belmont was gone a 
journey for ſome days. —Mr. Aſh- 
ley, ſtill tenderly holding, and call- 
ing on his uncle's name, as if, alas! 
he had been the deareſt friend on 
earth, was almoſt. covered with his 
blood, which flowed in a ſtream 
from a very large cut in his head: 
—his ſkull too appeared to be frac. 
tured; and one of his arms was 
broken :—in ſhort, he was a terrible 
ſpectacle.— I had a bed inſtantly 
prepared, and ſurgeons were imme- 
diately ſent for, as there yet ſeemed 
ſome ſmall remains of life, — The 
incomparable Aſhley divided his 
tender aſſiduities betwixt his uncle 
| and 


— 


not. 
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and our poor friend, who had. 
fainted ſucceſſively.— I will not de- 
ſcribe the miſery of this night, for 
it is impoſſible. At length the ſur- 
geons arrived, who declared Mr. 
Branville to be then alive, but that 
it was impoſſible he could live two 
days,——Several remedies being ap- 
plied, in ſome hours he opened his 
eyes ;—his affectionate nephew was 
then kneeling by his bedſide, but 
Mr. Branville, I believe, knew him 


Before night he began to ſpeak. 


a few ſentences, broken, however, 


and disjointed ;——yet we gathered 
from our ſervants account, and 
what the dying man uttered, the 

„ 3-0 
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following particulars : = Our foot- 
man ſays, that about ſeven. in the 
evening of this fatal adventure, 
Mr. Branville alighting, came into 
the hall, and aſked if we had any 
company in the drawing- room; 
— that his anſwer was, a We 
had no company but Mrs. Bran- 
ville and Mr. Aſhley,” —— 
Mr. Aſbley!” he n in 
great ſeeming aſtoniſhment z — and 
on the ſervant's offering to light 
him to the muſic-room, he declined 
it, ſaying, he knew the way very 
well, and that the lights in our 
great hall were ſufficient, — Here 
the ſervant left him. And we juſt 
gathered from himſelf, that a jea- 


3 |  tboup 
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louſy he had conceived (but men- 
tioned not for whom) had cauſed 
him to ſlip behind the arras, which 
is open to the paſſage that leads to 
the muſic-room, in order to hear 
what converſation paſſed. — Poor 
nian ! it hurts me to think he ſhould 
deſcend to ſuch a mean ſhift, on 
ſo unneceſſary an occaſion, = How 
long he ſtaid there we know not; 
but molt certain it is, he loſt his 
labour, as not a ſingle ſyllable 
paſſed in the muſic-room, Mr. 
Aſhley being playing, as I before 


have told you, all the time on the 


harpſicord, 
I now muſt proceed to the ac- 
D 2 count 
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count of our butler; who ſays, On 
going down to his pantry to prepare 
for ſupper, he was aſtoniſhed to ſee 
Mr. Branville lay as dead, and co- 
vered with blood, at the foot of a 
large pair of ſtone ſtairs, — I ſup- 


poſe, poor wretch, in returning 


from his hiding-place, he had miſſed 


his way, and in the dark fell down 


thoſe ſtairs.” What followed his 


being found in that deplorable con- D 


dition, I have already related, 
Mrs. Branville, ſweet woman ! on 


hearing this ſtrange confeſſion of 


his, kneeled by him, and averred 
her innocence in regard to his very 


unjuſt ſuſpicions of her. — He 
looked at her with ſtedfaſtneſs, and 


replied, 


X& 
typed, wo believe thee, child; and 
* may God bleſs thee !” 
Poor Aſhley here flung himſelf 
on his knees, and moſt pathetically 
begged for a bleſſing alſo.—** Bleſs 
* me] — bleſs me!” — (cried he) 
* my uncle, alſo bleſs your poor 
oh Edward! who, I call God to wit- 
Fw neſs, never offended you,” — 
This ſcene was ſo particularly af- 
fecting, I could ſcarce refrain from 
weeping aloud, — The petition of 
the unfortunate nephew was how- 
ever totally diſregarded. Whether 
the dying man obſerved” him or 
not, I will not pretend to ſay; 
but certain it is, he made no kind 
of anſwer; and it is a moſt diſ- 
4M D 3 treſſing 
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treſſing circumſtance, that he ſhould 
not take the leaſt notice of this 
moſt admirable and affectionate re- 
lation.— Mrs. Branville, with the 


piety of an angel, prayed for an 


hour by her dying huſband, from 
the office for the ſick, in our excel. 
lent liturgy, Never did ſhe appear in 
ſo heavenly a light: = her fine eyes 
and hands lifted to Heaven, as if to 
ſupplicate mercy for the departing 
ſpirit of the dying man before us, 
We all kneeled round her. This 
was indeed the laft office that was 
performed to poor Mr. Branville: 
he expired about an hour after, 
in a convulſion fit. May Heaven 
have mercy on his ſoul ! — I only 

wiſh 
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wiſh-he could have died in perfect 
charity with his warthy nephew: 
he certainly owed. him ſome old 
grudge, which cauſed him to diſin- 


one 'knows.-As to this ridiculous 


Jealonſy, as he has acquitted his in- 


nocent wife, he alſo muſt acquit the 
poor young man, — But peace to 
his aſhes ! 

Mrs. Branville behaves on this 
occaſion, as ſhe does on every other, 
with the utmoſt propriety. To ſay 
that the grieves immoderately, for a 
man, whom it is impoſſible ſhe could 
ever paſſionately love with an exceſs 
of affection, is ſaying what no one 
could poſſibly believe. She how-- 
V D4 ever 


herit him; but on what account no 
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ever laments his loſs, as a worthy; 
Rind friend. een 
Flow exceſſively to be pitied, my 
dear Mrs. Summers, are poor Mr. 
Afhley and our ſweet young friend: 
— they certainly love each other, 


with an affection, however, pure 


as that of angels; but yet ſuch is 
the exceſs of honour and delicacy 


of both, that; nothing voluntarily. 


has ever tranſpired, on either ſide, 
that could warrant the leaſt ſha- 
dow of a well-grounded jealouſy in 
poor Mr. Branville. True it is, 
the day theſe young folks firſt met 
at my houſe, the confuſion of our: 


dear Emma, I obſerved, was great. 


Some time afterwards I mention- 
” ed 


(4a) 
ed to her accidentally the name of 
Aſhley ; — ſhe bluſhed ve wery 
alone; and I frankly aſked her if ſhe 
had formerly been acquainted: with 
him. — At length, in her innocent 
unaffected manner, ſhe related to me 
the prettieſt little ſimple tale ima- 
ginable, which ſhe ſays you know 
as well as herſelf ; — it was indeed 
no more than what two of the moſt 
angelic of beings might have felt 
for each other, No doubt but ſhe 
muſt be much ſurprized to ſee this 
gentle youth, this unknown ſtran- 
ger—whoſe name ſhe only knew to 
be Mr. Edward=turn out at laſt 
to be the nephery of her lord and 
maſter! 


Indeed 
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Indeed I think their caſe pitiable: 
— for you know, my friend, the 
above near alliance renders their be- 
ing united, abſolutely impoſſible :== 
not that the young man is in fact 
related to our Emma; yet the world, 
the world - would cenſure ſuch a 
ſtep; and her delicacy, I am con- 
vinced, would be ſhocked at the 
bare mention of it. No, there is an 
everlaſting bar, you ſee, placed be- 
tween this moſt amiable pair: for 
reaſons, no doubt, the All. wiſe Diſ- 
poſer of events ſees beſt. 

Mr. Branville was interred moſt 
pompouſty in the chapel of the ab- 
bey, among a long train of anceſtors, 
in the family vault. He has left 

e our 


Ts 1) 
-our :charming friend all his eftate, 
and a noble fortune beſides in 
money; but not one fingle ſhilling | 
to poor Edward.—She is ſtill with 
me, and will remain ſome little time 
longer here, when I will return with 
her to the abbey I myſt, I think, 
be ſome little comfort to her. 

Mr. Aſhley, who remained here a 
few days, till his uncle was interred, 
did not. ſee Mrs. Branville till the 
morning of his departure. He moſt 
tenderly enquired after her health, 
T aſked to ſee him in my dreſſing- 
room, where ſhe was fitting with 
me: never was a more affecting 
interview z indeed, they are moſt 
delicately. circumſtanced,—He ap- 
9 2 proached 
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| proached her with tender confuſion, 


U 
—(and( Ohow beaurifuldid ſhe appear I 
in her widow' 8 dreſs !)—and, bow- 1 
ing low, begged, if he could be of 1 


| the leaſt ſervice in ſettling any fa- 


mily affairs, ſhe would command 
him. — She was,“ (ſhe ſaid) ob- 
e liged, exceedingly obliged — 
her voice trembled; ſhe could not 
proceed : - ſne looked at me, - 
thought, at that moment, with in- 
treating eyes, not to leave the room 2 
l * did not. You ate go- 
* ing then,” (ſaid I)“ Mr. Aſh- 
* ley?” © Yes, madam, I have a 
* friend, who is ſo kind as to ſoli: 
© 'cit a ſmall commiſſion for me in 
— che army, for I muſt think of- 
44.8 1 a 4 * he 
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he heſitated—vc looked down, — 
I felt a tear that moment gliſten i in 
mine eye: his extreme youth, — his | 
late cruel uſage, (I muſt. call it) and 
his unprotected ſtate, ſeemed to de- 
mand it. The poor young man 
had put himſelf in deep mourning, 
out of reſpect to his uncle, = He 
now aroſe in order to depart: Mrs. 
Branville drew a diamond brilliant 
ring from her finger, of about an 
hundred guineas value: — Mr. 
i Aſhley,” (ſaid ſhe) © pray ac- 

* cept this trifle, as an earneſt of 
F IF. future friendſbip.— She laid a 
ſtreſs on the word friendſbip, which 
was equally kind and delicate z as if 
the meant he ſhould underſtand ſhe 

2 | would 
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would be his friend to aſliſt- him, 
but in no character more near than a 
friend. The poor young man took 
the ring :—he could not ſpeak = 
his eyes, however, /ocked an hundred 
tender ſentiments z and bowing low, 
left the room. At that moment, 
methinks, I would have given half 
what I am. worth, that theſe moſt. 


amiable young people had not ſuch 
an inſurmountable bar of relationſoip. 
placed between them: but fo it is, 
and muſt be ſubmitted to,—Our 


dear Emma ſat about a moment, in 
a profound filence, after he had left 
the room ;—then ſtarting up, ſaid 
ſhe was going to her apartment, as 
ſhe believed ir was near the hour of 
dreſſing 


. 
dreſſing for dinner She ſends an 
hundred loves to you. | 

r 
dear Mrs. Summers will give the 
greateſt pleaſure, both to her and to, 

Madam, 
Lour very affectionate friend, | 
Harriot Belmont ? 
— 

MANY letters, in the ſpace of 
the following three months, paſſed 
between Mrs. Summers and het 
charming friend ;—but they are not 
inſerted, containing nothing more 
than the ſentiments of a moſt ſincere 
friendſhip, and nothing eſſentially 
neceſſary to the thread ar 8 our hif- 


tory, 
Mrs. 


14 

Mrs. Branville remained at the 
abbey, truly enjoying her large for- 
tune, in relieving every object of 
diſtreſs for miles around her. It may 
indeed be juſtly ſaid of this excel- 
lent young lady, That ſhe gave 
'* raiment to the naked, bread to 
* the hungry, and that the bleſſing 
© of thoſe that were ready to periſh, 


* came upon her.“ Not content 


with exerciſing her extenſive bene- 
volence in that part of the country, 
ſhe viſited the place of her former 
abode (before marriage) in Cumber- 
land: the happineſs of her parents, 
it muſt be imagined, was great, in 
the enjoyment of a viſit from their 
| darling child,-She diffuſed her be- 

| . nevolence, 


„ 
nevolence to every object of diſtreſs, 
thro' the villages of Aſhdale, Moſs- 
hill, &c. She entered the cottages 
of the poor peaſants, who had known 
her from infancy ;—but they were 


amazed, that ſo fine, ſo great a lady 
as Madam Branville could (they ſaid). 
viſit ſuch poor folks !/—ſo little could 


theſe innocent beings ſeparate riches 

from its uſual attendant, pride. . 
Our lovely widow found the 

name of the ever-lamented good 


Mr. and Mrs, Summers ſtill re- 
membered with tears; in which ſhe 
ſincerely joined. She one evening 


ſtole out alone to viſit the favourite 
haunts, where ſhe often uſed to 
meet her beloved Peggy and Patty 


Vor. IV. E. Sum- 
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Summers : = the copſe, — the ſtile, 
the wood, awakened an hundred 
tender ſcenes :=ſhe ſat down a few 
moments under the old oak, round 
which a beautiful honey-ſuckle was 
blooming in its higheſt perfection, 
and which had been planted by the 
hands of Peggy: ſhe gazed intent - 
ly at this emblem of beauty: Ah,“ 
(cried ſne) lovely flower, which 
* abounds as much in moral in- 
« ſtruction as in ſweetneſs, would 
* the hand that planted thee——" 
ſhe could not proceed ; ſhe burſt 
into tears; and left a ſpot, ſo full of 
matter for reflection. In her way 
home ſhe paſſed the hazle cope, 


where ſhe had firſt beheld her—yer 
| too 
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too dear, Edward Here,“ (cried 
ſhe) a noſegay of the faireſt flow- 
ers was preſented me by that too 
+ amiable youth: here I firſt ob- 
* ſerved that ſympathetic glance, 
*. which conveyed unutterable 
things but let me,” (ſaid ſhe, 
deeply fighing) © fly from a ſpot 
* which recalls ſentiments now to 
ebe ever buried in oblivion; and 
which it would be even criminal 
in me to indulge et me haſten 
from theſe tender ſcenes—it is 
not good for me to ſtay, —Ab! 
poor Aſhley!” ESE 
But leaving this charming waman 
in the practice of every virtue, the 
compaſſionate reader may perhaps 

| 2 wiſh 
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wiſh to know what in reality was 
now the fate of the poor diſinherited, 
but worthy nephew of Mr. Bran- 
ville. Diſtractedly in love with his 
adorable Emma, he wandered from 
the country to London, ardently 
hoping, that could he obtain a 
commiſſion in the army, by means 
of his friend's intereſt, he might, in 
the firſt action he ſhould be engaged 
in with our treacherous “ enemies 
in America, by a glorious death in 
defence of his king and country, at 
once loſe all remembrance of his 
moſt unfortunate paſſion. When he 


2 This work was written during our un- 
happy troubles with the Americans, and 


reflected, 


Lan. 1 


reflected, that the woman he adored 


had been the wife of his uncle, he 
was almoſt in a ſtate of deſperation; 
and was ready to lay violent hands 
on a life, he knew was doomed to 
wretchedneſs, from the above un- 
fortunate circumſtance; but with 


Hamlet he yet thought. 


« *Twas nobler in the mind to ſuffer 
The flings and arrows of outrageous 
6 fortune, 
% 'Than by oppoſing, end them.“ 


To add to the diſtreſſes of this 
worthy young man, thro' an omil- 
ſion of the perſon who undertook to 
procure him a poſt in the army, he 
.was entirely diſappointed of it ;— 

1 and, 


— 
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and, to increaſe his vexations, his 
ſmall ſtock of finances was nearly 
exhauſted. 

One day, when this diſtreſſed youth 
was litting in his apartment, in a 
moſt melancholy mood, meditating 
on that ſtate of poverty, and all the 
horrors of its train, which muſt now 
ſoon he ſaw overtake him, a letter 
was brought him, carefully ſealed 
up, directed in a hand he knew 
not: — he opened it; and to his in- 
expreſſible aſtoniſhment found the 
contents were Bank bills, to the 
amount of ten thouſand pounds 
—=in fact, ten bills of a thouſand 
pounds each. — He fat for ſome 
moments, almoſt deprived of mo- 

| tion, 
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tion, at a gift ſo. amazing ſo un- 
expected: — for a gift he found it 
was, as on a ſmall piece of paper 
(but in a hand he was not acquaint- 
ed with) he ſaw theſe words: 
Accept from a friend the encloſed 

** mark of eſteem.” 
1 My God!” (cried he) © how 
„ wonderful—how inexplicable are 
thy doings !“ — He was almoſt 
petrified, as well he might, with 
amazement H could remit him 
ſuch a ſum, was the moſt wonderful 
thing in nature! — He ran over, in 
his almoſt diſtracted thoughts, a 
number of his friends; as, the wor- 
thy Mr. Belmont, Sir Thomas 
Douglas, &c. — Mr. Belmont's for- 
E 4 ane 
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tune he knew was good, but he 
could not think it poſſible or pro- 
bable that he ſhould remit him 
ſuch a ſum z—as little likely was it 
any other of his acquaintance 
would :—in ſhort, it was a moſt in- 
explicable affair, and helooked upon 
it as the immediate' gift of Heaven, 
ſent by ſome miniſtring angeL 
We ſhall however, in due time, 
ſatisfy the curioſity of the reader 
who was the donor of this mo 
noble gift. e 
Mr. Aſhley, in a few days, wrote 
down to the worthy Mr. Belmont, 
to aſ his opinion how he would 
adviſe him to place out this extra- 
ordinary ſum to the greateſt advan- 
tage; 
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tage; whether it would not be pra- 
dent, with this gift of Heaven, to ſet | 
out at once to trade in the Eaſt In- | 


1 * = 
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dies, having now ſuch a ſtock in 
hand : — he was himſelf much in- 
clined to travel, as he thought it | 
would be the likeheſt means of cur- ; | 
1ng the hopeleſs paſſion for his ador- ö 
able Emma, which gave him in- 
.expreſlible miſery. 

Mr. Belmont returned him for 
anſwer to his letter, that he wiſhed 
to ſee him in Wales, as Sir Thomas 
Douglas and he could better talk 
the matter over, than a written let- 
ter could explain: — he alſo ex- 
preſſed equal joy and wonder at a 


preſent ſo noble and unexpected— 
; | Mr. 


1 
Mr. Aſhley accordingly ſat out for 
Belmont-Hall ; where we ſhall at 
preſent leave him, and enquire after 


the poor liſters. 

We left Peggy in a moſt 1 
rable ſituation; but by the tender 
cares of Patty ſhe was at length 
reſtored to be juſt able to drag on 
a miſerable being for ſome time 
longer: — would we could ſay, 
that with returning health it had 
been - poſſible for theſe wretched 
girls to have got into ſome bonef 
livelihood: — but, alas | without 
friends, cloaths, or money, an at- 


tempt to get into any family as 


a ſervant was impracticable: — 
who could recommend them ?—or 
what 
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what ſhop would employ in needle- 


work two wretched proſtitutes ? = 


Peggy, tis true, had endeavoured, 
when her fever had left her, to get 
a few ſhillings by netting ; but.this 
was precarious, and ſhe could get 
no cuſtomers for her ingenuity := 
the ſtreets (horrid to ſay) were now 
again the wretched means of theſe 


truly. miſcrable girls juſt ſupport- 
ing a being, of all others in this life . 


the moſt deplorable.— They deteſted 
this courſe, and yet from the hor- 
rors of their poverty were obliged 
to purſue it: their miſery was ex- 
treme: they might juſtly have ap- 


plied theſe emphatic lines of Shake- 


ſpear 
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l ſpear to their wretched livelihood, 
q though that admirable author uſes 
them on another occalion: — 


— * My poverty, but not my with, con- 
* ſents· 


Sharp miſery had worn them to the 
* bone,” 


In vain had their excellent bro- 
ther made the ſtricteſt enquiry = 
in vain had the worthy Mrs, Ben- 
net uſed her utmoſt endeavours to 
diſcover where the wretched girls 
had retired, == But a truce with 
this melancholy ſubject for the pre- 
ſent, 

The lovely widow remained ſome 
ny in Cumberland, from which 
10 place 
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place frequent letters paſſed be- 
tween Mrs. Summers, herſelf, and 
the amiable Mrs. Belmont; but they 
are by no means neceſſary to our 
biſtory. 


Mrs. Branville was now returned 


to the Abbey (buſineſs relative to 


her eſtate requiring her immediate 
preſence there.) = We next preſent 
the reader with a letter from Mrs, 
Belmont to her fair correſpondent 
in London, as it carries on the 
thread of our ſtory, 


LETTER 
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LETTER XXIX. 
Myt. Belmont to MN. Summers, 


Belmont-hall, 
MY DEAR MADAM, 


WHAT an exalted character is 


our beloved Emma |] am 
abſolutely loſt in aſtoniſhment at 


her unbounded generoſity : what 


think you ſhe has now done ? 


Mr. Belmont and 1 have dif- 


covered, that ſhe, ſome little time 
ſince, in the moſt delicate manner, 
as from an unknown hand, has re- 
mitted to poor Ned Aſhley the 
noble ſum In Bank bills of ten thou» 
ſand pound: true a4 you live |= 

l | What 


„ 
What a magnanimity of mind 
what innate grandeur of ſoul==does 
this charming woman poſſe | I 
really look up to her as to a being 
of ſome ſuperior order, Not the 
ſmalleſt, the moſt diſtant hint, has 
the angel given me of this matter 
herſelf z; neither would it, I ſup- 
poſe (like many more of her noble 
benevolences) have ever been dlſeo- 
vered, had not her lawyer, the only 
perſon privy to this generous. gift, 
been ſitting over a bottle with Mr, 
Belmont, Sir Thomas Douglas, and 
poor Aſhley, who has been alter». 
nately ſtaylng at Douglas- hall and 


* un for ſome little time, till dle 
affalry 
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affairs are quite ſettled, and till ir 
be determined whether the Weſt or 
Eaſt Indies is to be the place in 


which he is to bury his ſorrows and 
hopeleſs paſſion, - 

In vain had we all been racking 
our brains who the generous donor 
of this ten thouſand” pounds could 
be j—nay, even before Emma her- 
ſelf have I exprefſed my pleaſing 
aſtoniſhment at the event z «= but, 
Jt girl as ſhe is, not à word eſcaped 
her relative to her knowledge of 
the giver; and indeed it had never 
entered my head, (generous to an 
extreme aa ſhe is) that ſhe was that 


perſon, | Wh 


But 
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But Mr. Forbes, her lawyer, is, 
to uſe an expreſſion of my favourite 
ape er M04 EO 


* $6 looſe — 


that in his eups, not one ſecret what: 
ever can he keep : =» and from this 
foible of his, he made the above 
diſcovery, in the OY man · 
ner! 

At the . I have mano; 


ed were fitting over their bottle, 
poor Forbes, half ſeas over, filled 


out a bumper. Come,“ (ſaid he, 
being aſked for « toaſt) I' give 
you an angel upon earth - here's 
* the noble widow Branville “ 
(here, my huſband ſays; por Affi: 
ol. IV. F. ley 
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ſcarlet) =" ſhe's a dainty creature; 
* what a noble ſoul does that wo- 
man poſſeſs I kn. -I know 
a little but mum for that: but 
* why ſhould her exalted generoſity 


* be concealed ? no it ought-to 


* be wrote in letters of gold. 
Then, turning ſuddenly round to 
poor Aſhley, You little thought, 
young man, from whom the ten 


_ *© 4bouſand pounds came: but your 


% noble aunt, your aan Brusvilie 
* was the benefactreſs; and I ſeated 
* 'the notes up with theſe very hands 
« of mine, and directed the letter. 
Come, here's her health in u 


E bung: 0 
* . 


I leave 


dey in a moment was the colo of 


= "WY 
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l, leave.,you, my dear .friend, to 
gueſe What the emotions of poor 
Edward were on this occaſion. he 
turned pale — he was not able to 
ſupport the ſcene, but, inſtantly 
aroſe, and left the room. the em- 
phaſis on the . cutting words, aunt 
Branville. ſunk deep, I dqubt not. 
„ When ve went to ſupper, I en- 
quired. for Mr. Aſhley 5 the ſer- 
Vants told me he was gone to bed 
with a violent head-ach : the next 
morning there was a melancholy and 
pes aliar air of tenderneſs ſpread thro? 
his fine countenance, which I can- 
not expreſi His knowledge of what 
this ptating lawyer hag reyealed, will 
not be the means of curing , his paſ- 
oy F 2 ſion; 
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non; but if it would admit of an 
eticredfe, would certainly add to it. 
1 pity bim erteſvely: my Mt. 
Belmont is quite wretched about 
him. —He fays, he is convinced, 
hopelefs as this unfortunate paſſion 
muſt be on both ſides, (for he kiows 
and ſees it) it will be the death of 
both, Certain it is, the young man 
has every appearance of a dedlining 


ſtate of health ; and u low fever, 
us very apprehenſive of the event. 
Our foreet Emma too his a languvr 
about her has loſt her appetite· 


cat? get no fleep in {Ri | 1 „ 


doth love each other to diſtiaction · 
2 84 La: fn Me 
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A few, days after the above diſ- 
cover), of dhe noble, giyer. gf, the 
generous preſent, as above mention- 
ed, I ſaw, her alone I affected to 
look myſteriouſly. +5. 
What à pity it is,, (aid 1). 
Mr. Forbes, who I really, believe 
* to, be a, worthy man, ſhould be 
*. ſuch. a. lab, in his cups.“ — 
Why,“ (Gjd ſhe . cagerþy.. and 
bluſhing) & var has he diſcover- 
© ed?” —* Nay,” (faid I, ſling): 
IJ can 55 ſecrets, as well as 
qu yaur ai n Zuma: — But,. 
* but, what has he blabbed? ”— 
'* Nay,” (roturned I) en that your 
kent, Ned, A ten thoyſard + 
net —Ah! my dear, 1 have 
| i. N long 
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„Jong s beg you to be mote than 
60 human; now I am convinced of 
eit. I then extolled, as it juſtly 
deſerved, ſo noble an action. 

* Bleſs me,” (ſaid the lovelieſt 
of women) © there is nothing fo'ex- 
* traordinary in it: I have thbre 
f —more, my Harriet, than I tan 
ſpend — and poor Mr. Aſhley, 
from his education — from his 
“long · expected hopes of a large 
t fortune — from — from his re- 
* duced ſtate of circumſtances, 
© merits juſtly every thing that can 
© be done for him.—I only wiſh" 
(continued ſhe) *© to ſee t. events 


* happen — one, that the poor 


8 young man was ſettled as his birth 
* and 


». 
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and merits deſerve: — —the other, | 
*. that he was married, * (here ſhe 
9 «* to ſome woman that could 

* make him happy.” 

_T tapped her_ cheek—* Ah! my 
Gear, (aid I) © that gh of 
* your's convinces me that your /aſt 
* wiſh was not quite ſo fincere as 
your irt. But come, let us 
* evalk in the garden.“ | 
Indeed, I make it a rule to ſpeak 
of him as little as poſſible ; for, as 
they never can come together, you 
know it would be cruel to feed this 
hopeleſs paſſion on either ſide. 

-But this moment I ſee her com- 
ing up the avenue: ſhe | beckons 


ime e will, I Know, think this 
T4 a ſuffi- 


k: 927 3; 
a, fuſiciehe-excuſe for my abrupt 
conclufioh : e ee 


». 


lieve: me, 200k My po 19 
Mott cena * $\. 


LETTER XXX. 


. Summers to Mrs, Branvilles 


NY DEAR EMMA, - (bb 
| ARE you really 3 

excel every human being, in 
every virtue, in every moral. excel- 
lence our charming friend Mrs. 
Belmont has told me W- all your 
loc noble 


18 | 
noble munificence to the amiable 
Edward. Ho do I revere-'your 
goodneſs —and how do I rejoice, 
that the friend of 


1046 My heart of hearts,” 


(as Hamlet. ſays) has it ſo much in 
her power to reward ſuffering virtue, 
in its every form. — Tour noble con- 
duct (my incomparable friend) in 
this inſtance, as well as in every 
other, naturally owed to my pen; 
but I have, alas l a ſubje& at my 
beat, which engroſſes my almoſt 
every thought, except where your- 

ſalß is comcorned, Oh, my dear] how 

ſuall I tell you 'In what language 
can 1 n khe doep concern, of my 

don beloved 
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beloved huſband, and myſelf, when. I 
ſays thatchg has at length ſcen— (e 
believe it to be her)—his poor ſiſter, 
the wretched Peggy, in - (do I 
live to write it? wandering anight- 
walker in the ſtreets?—Oh my Em- 
ma I- your own heart, the ſeat of 
tender compaſſion, will dictate to 
you what mine — hat the moſt ten- 
der of brothers, muſt feel on this 
ſad occaſion, Mr. Summers cannot, 
however, be abſolutely certain it mas 
the miſerable girl: but yet there ia 
every reaſon that can be ſuppoſed, 
next to entire conviction, that foe 
maſt be the loft ſiſter we lament; you 
too will think as I do, when I relate 
the following particulars. 


About 


Lt 0-4 
About a week ſince, as Mr. Sum- 
mers was returning from the St. 
Alban's tavern, paſt twelve d'clock 
at night, he was accoſted in the 
Haymarket by a young creature of 
the town, who aſked him to give her 
a glaſs of wine; — as my huſband 
is the very laſt man in the world 
who would comply with any re- 
queſt of one of the cia ſhe ap- 
peared to be of, he bid her be gone 
about her buſineſs.— Alas wt 
(faid this unhappy woman) — *ci 
* miſery alone induces me to a 
* your charityz I am periſbing 
«ith hunger! I have a ſiſter dy- 
«ing with want.“ — She | wept, 
There was ſomething of eng) ſo 

oy pathetic 
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pathetic (Mr. Summers ſays) in the 
plaintive voice and timid manner of 
this wretched girl, that he turned 
round to look at the diſtreſſed object. 
(which he had not before done) and 
the moon ſhining extremely bright, 
he had a full view of her perſon 3 
ſhe was tall, and appeared finely 
ſhaped, and * a countenance, tho. 


then emaciated and pale, yet beauti- 
ful: her dreſs was ſhabby. to an 


extreme, but ſeemed. the remains. 
of better days, The humanity of 
Mr. Summers was ſhocked to. ſee 


It was impoſũble, that from & fight of 
this unhappy girl's perſon, Mr. Summers 
could recognize % fer, ns he had left 
England when ſhe was quite a child. 


ſo 
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ſo young; ſo amiable a girl in fuck 
evident diftreſs.—She again begged 
he would beſtow ſome trifle on her, 
adding, I was not born to beg.“ 
My huſband inftantly Aung her half 
a crown, ſaying, © There, young 
„ woman, buy yourſelf ſome food, 
and get ſome honeſt livelihood.” 
He walked away haſtily from 
her; he obferved ſhe burſt into tears, 
and heard her exclaim aloud — 
* God bleſy-God bleſs you, fir! 
4 Peggy Summers—Party Sum- 
„mers, will bleſs you for ever,” — 
My huſband plainly heard this pe. 
thetic exclamation he was ſtruck 

with, atetihment, — © Heaven ]“ 


(cried 9 2 what do hear l- Can 
3 «6 it 
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e it be? No- yes id not the 
* poor wretch repeat the name of 
Peggy. of Patty Summers? — 
* Yes ſhedid—O gracious God 
He. inſtantly flew back to the ſpot 
in which he had ſeen, her, but alas 
ſhe had left it; moſt probably 
had ſlipt down into ſome alley or 
paſſage in or near the place. Mr. 
Summers traverſed that ſpot, and 
the adjoinihg ſtreets, for two hours 
after, in hopes of once more meet- 
ing this poor wretch, whom he 
doubted not to be his ter for 
whom we have ſq long, ug 
been ſeeking, 1 +, 
Ton will imagine, mod friend, 
vrhat I ſuffered at the abſence of 


my 


T9 1 


my beloved George that night, or 
rather morning; for he did not re- 
turn till near two o'clock,” having 


been all that time endeavouring (if 
by remaining near the above- men- 
tioned ſpot he could once more ſee 


her) to find this wretched girl. 
My fears that ſome accident had 


happened to my dear huſband; had 


made me moſt miſerable ; when at 


length he arrived :—pale and trem- 
bling, he Aung himſelf into a 
chair, and aſked for a glaſs of wa- 
ter: O Lucy,” (ſaid he, burſt- 
ing into tears) I have at laſt ſeen 
* my poor loſt Peggy but, gra- 
* cious Heaven! how have I found 
Ie | her! 
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* het! in what a vretched ſitua- 


tion!“ | 

He then, my dear, told me the 
above particulars of meeting her in 
the ſtreet, &c.— I leave you to gueſs 
the miſery this diſcovery has given 
us; — not but we have feared this 
to be their miſerable reſourcew=but 
3 

I have not a ſhadow of a doubt 
but that this wretched girl is our 
poor Peggy—have you, my dear? 
Every night, ſince this affecting 
ineident happened, has Mr. Sum- 
mers, Mr. Fenwick, and another 
friend, been parroling- that pare of 
the town . where he. ſam her, und 
1 |» where 


1 
where he ſuppoſes her uſual haunts 
are, — May Heaven grant us pa- 
tience to bear this trying calamity ! 
== As yet no traces can be found, 
which would lead us to a further 
diſcovery of their abode: — no 
doubt ſome wretched garret z<=nay, 
poſſibly not even tbat O I ſhud- 
der at the thought ! 

Divine vengeance at length ſeems 
to have overtaken, however, the 
abandoned man, who by his abomi- 
nable arts firſt reduced theſe miſer- 
able helpleſs girls to this infamous 
way of life: —yes, my friend, Lord 
Racket, I am informed, has been 


ſome months in a ſwift decline — 


his body almoſt covered with pu- 
Vo. IV. G trid. 
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trid uloers, as offenſive to himſelf 


as to_ all about him the conſe- 
quence of his exceſſive debauches, 
He has attempted, it ſeems, mare 
than once to deſtroy himſelf by poi- 
ſon —at other times execrates his 


being, and his very God==horrible 


to tell A worthy relation, of his 
ſent a clergyman to pray by him; 
but he bid him depart, with the 
moſt dreadful curſes. 7 

The fate of the infamous wretch, 
his pander, you already know. 

The vile baronet, the chief aſſo- 
<iate of the above abandoned no- 
bleman, is in à miſerable plight, 


being obliged to fly his country to 


avoid a proſecution of the moſt ſe- 


75 rious 
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rious fäture; having had tlie al- 
möoſt unparalleled cruelty and im- 
pudence to attempt the virtue of 
his own niece, à child of Sleven 
years. To What heights of wick- 
edneſs will ſuch infamous wretches 
arrive at, 'who make vice their only 
purſuit! i 
I I moſt impatiently, my ſweet 
friend, long to ſee you at the Ab- 
bey; but l fear a trip a to North 
Wales, in my preſent ſtate, will be 
impracticable; at leaſt Mr. Sum- 
mers, whoſe tenderneſs is above de- 
ſcription, would not ſuffer me to 
run tlie hazard of ſo long a journey 
at this tine: — he will hardly pers 

Ga. mit 
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mit me to „ir, much leſs to travel 
above an hundred miles. Remem- 
ber, my dear, if the little ſtranger 
ſhould prove to be a girl, and. pro- 
miſe to be uncommonly lovely, that 
Emma muſt be her name. 

I enter, my incomparable: friend, 
into all the delicate diſtreſs of your 
ſituation. with. poor Aſhley, It: is. 
certainly very ſingularly perplex- 
ing, that the marriage with. his 


uncle ſhould preclude (as it cer- 


tainly muſt). any connexion more: 
near than that of friendſhip ; — the 


trial is great; but you, my he- 8 


roic Emma, are equal to it: yes, 
you will nobly triumph, I doubt 
| not, 
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not. No doubt this everlaſting bar 
is placed between you for great and 


wiſe ends, which mock all human 


foreſight : — an alliance, depend on 
it, was not good for either :— ſo has. 


willed the Eternal Mind, — A tender 
Providence, I doubt not, ſaw ſome 
adverſe ftroke, — ſome impending 


evil, — gathering over your heads, 
had the wiſhes of 4ojþ been grati- 
fied; and kindly drew the providen- 
tial cloud. — I always think the re- 
ſtraines of Heaven are merciful as 


Juft. 
Well ſays the poet, 


„ Bravely we Claim a right to our — 8 


* The chains that hold us, hold us from 
% our rain.” 


G 3 But 
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But I, forget that I am preaching 
and moralizing to one much more 
capable of it than I am; and who 


is at this moment actually preftiſing 


the ſevereſt duties of patience and 
reſignation, as well as teaching 
them to all around her, 

I almoſt envy our charming friend, 
Mrs. Belmont, the delight of ſeeing 
you every, day: — narrow- minded 
wretch as Iam | 

You will write, I am 3 

very ſoon; for you know your let- 
ters, next to ſecing you, are my 
choiceſt delight: and pray be very 
minute in your accounts; for be aſ- 
Cured no incident, however-trifling 
it my appear to you, but is of im- 
portance 
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portunce to me, if it relates to my 


Emma; ſuch is the tender regard 


of, my dear friend, 
Tour moſt faithful and 
affectionate, 


Lucy S. 


P. S. Mr. Summers, who loves 


you as much as I do, ſends an hun- 


dred good wiſhes for your happi- 
neſs.— Say every thing to Mrs. Bel- 
mont that can aſſure her of my af- 
fectionate regard, — Ah my dear, 


how happy ſhould I be, bleſt with 


the moſt tender of huſbands, and 
with the moſt amiable of friends; 
but the poor wandering ſiſters 
force me to ſigh in the midſt of 

G4 agreeable 
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agreeable proſpects :==pity and pray 
for them, Once more adieu. 


rr XAEL 
Mrs. Branville to Ms. Summers. 


St. __— Abbey, 
Aber, 


74 ES! my Lucy, L pity from 

my ſoul, and pray for, the dear 
unhappy girls.—I have not a doubt 
but the wretched object you ſo af- 


fectingly deſcribe wuſ# be our poor 


Peggy. Heavens !—a falling tear 
here makes this blot — a tear for 
ruined innocence, like that we muſt 


ever deplore. 
Ah! 


1 & } 

Ah! my dear, what a pathetic 
circumſtance, that poor Mr. Sum- 
mers ſhould ſee his ruined, his loſt 
ſiſter, in ſuch a ſituation | 

We have here too, for the laſt 
ten days, had a moſt diſtreſſing 
| ſcene — my heart my weak heart, 
is by no means calculated for ſo 


much anxiety.— 
Poor Aſhley is ill: — alas! — 


given over by his phyſicians | — A 


fever for ſome time has preyed on 
his ſpirits, which has baffled all me- 


dicine, and has at length brought 
him almoſt to the borders of the 


grave, — He was at Mr. Belmont's, 
when his illneſs increaſed ſo as to 


threaten the moſt alarming conſe». 


quences, 
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quences, and there he till remains, 
extremely ill.—Mrs. Belmont (dear 


woman) will herſelf perform the 


office of nurſe to the unhappy Ed- 
ward; and indeed a moſt tender one 
ſhe is. 

I own to you, my deareſt Lucy, 
that I am wonderfully affected with 
this illneſs of poor Aſhley's:— Mrs. 
Belmont wil have it, that ſince 
that prating fool, Mr. Forbes, made 


a diſcovery of who was the donor 


of a certain gift (of which you 
have had, I find, an account) —ſhe, 
I repeat, ſays ſhe is convinced the 
above unhappy young man has been 


more than uſually ſo, ſince his 


knowledge of who was the donor 
f of 


tel 
of a certain gift, == If I my dear 
friend, have been the cauſe = the 


innocent cauſe, I am beyond mea- 


ſure grieved: how unfortunate— 
how very unfortunate, the affair 
came to. his knowledge l thought 
myſelf fo ſecure l But L muſt haſ- 


ten to tell you the affecting ſcene ' 


I have been witneſs to.. 


A few evenings ago I received 


from Mrs. Belmont a ſhort. note, 
begging my immediate preſence at 
their houſe, on a very particular 
occaſion ſhe ſaid, but did not men- 


tion What. I inſtantly ordered the 


chariot, and on my arrival found 


weeping : ſhe told me poor Mr, 
ke: Aſhley, 


the aboye dear. friend had been 
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* Aſhley, ſhe believed, was dy- 
ing.” — (His being ill at Belmont- 
hall I had before heard, and had 


quiry after his health.)—I was ex- 


ceedingly ſhocked at the account ſhe 


gave me, which ſhe ended with an 
earneſt requeſt of poor Aſhley's, it 


ſeems, that I would ſee him for one 


minute only, —** Heavens!” (cried 


I, throwing myſelf into a : chair) 


for what purpoſe? — for what 
end? It is wrong — wrong be- 


<« yond expreflion, in him to aſk 
* it — for if ke really does love“ 
— ſtopped at the little monoſyl- 
able ne. Wrong |” (faid my 
friend) . what impropriety is there 


* — Can 


eften ſent my compliments of en- 
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„ can there be, Mrs. Bramvilts, 


jn an aunt viſiting a nephery 2% — 
This expreſſion aunt was certainly: 


moſt rightly urged in my dear Mrs, 


Belmont, as. it was meant kindly to 
infpire me with all. the proper dig- 
xity of ſuch a relationſhip ; and I at 


once took. her whole meaning in 


the right light: —-I will be ſo ho- 
neſt to confeſs, my Lucy, I felt 
myſelf aſbamed, — burt, at my girliſp, 
fooliſh. behaviour. — I now felt the 
littleneſs of my ridiculous fears, in 
ſeeing my nephew, ill (when it cer- 
tainly was my duty ſo to do) — and 
with all. the fortitude-I could aſ- 
ſume, or muſter to my aidy-I deſired 


Mrs. Belmont to conduct me to his 
apartment. 


0 
apartment. But how was I ſhocked 
at the melancholy object which firſt 
ſtruck my fight! — my once be- 
loved Edward pale, emaciated, ſup- 
ported by pillows in his bed; his 
head reclining on the breaſt of good 
Mr. Belmont, — I approached the 
bed; — How does my-nephety?” 
(ſaid J in trembling accents) — 
how does Mr. Afbley ?”—At that 
moment methought a kind of faint 
bluſh overſpread his cheek, and he 


feebly held out to me his emaciated | 


hand : = This — this is kind in- 
* deed,” — (ſaid the poor youth.) 
— O Lucy, what did I ſuffer at that 
moment but ayaunt | theſe kill- 


ing reflexions, =» He continued, 
10 Now 


T 9s 1 
« Now 1 ſhall die in peace: — not 
© I have not a with left: — to /e 


* you, madam, is ample recom- 


< pence for—for all *— 
At this moment Mr. Belmont, 


(which I was ſorry for) left the 


room; whether by the deſire of 
poor Edward I know: not: —he re- 
clined his languid head on the pil- 
low: -I could ot“ (ſaid he in 
broken accents) * die till I had ſeen 
Thad thanked you —moſt gene- 
* 'rous”” (he was pleaſed to ſay) 
* of women, for your — exalted 
„ -donation,” —— ©* I beſtech you, 
Mr. Aſhley,” (interrupted I) - not 
to mention it — you will oblige 
me, never more to {peak or think 
2 


».. 
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* of it—it is too trifling to? 
Well—vwell !“ —-(ſaid he) Hea- 
ven will reward you — when I 


am — nothing. — T wiſh not in- 
| © deed to live — and yet I have 
* had attachments. to this world — 
* nay have” —(ſfighing)—** which 
© nothing can ſubque—no!—not _ 
even the cold hand of death.” 
— Then, looking at me, with 
inexpreſſible tenderneſs, as if he had 
forgot the circumſtance of my hav- 
ing been the wife of his uncle, 
* Emma;” (ſaid he) do you re- 
remember when I ſaw you in the 
_ ©. hazle grove: at Aſhdale ? — Do 
** you remember you once loſt a 
> little miniature picture at Moſs- 

S hill?“ 


„ 

* hill ?“ (This cireumſtance, my 
Lucy, I well recollect, and never 
could find it.) — *\ 7” (continued 
he) vas the thief: you dropped 


it from your pocket, in the little 


** wilderneſs near your houſe z and 


« T, unſeen, there found it: = and 


here — here“ — (ſaid he). © next 
* my heart have J ever ſince worn 
it nor in the cold grave ſhall it 
* be ſeparated from me — it ſhall 
* mingle with my duſt.” —— In- 
deed, next his heart. I ſaw this pic- 
ture, my dear friend, from the 
opening of his ſhirt boſom : — ima- 
gine what I felt!—** But, Emma,“ 
(aid he in the moſt tender accent) 
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© tel} me you forgive this theft 
« ſay you pardon me. 


% Forgive!” (fait 1) O Hea- 


© vens ! — yes — yes.“ —— (I was 
exceſſively fluttered, and hardly 
knew what I faid : = he looked at 


me earneſtly a moment.) And 


* will you vill you grant my laſt 
* requeſt ?” (ſald he in much tre- 
mor.) “ What is it?” (returned 
I) — © indeed 1 wiſh Mr. Aſhley 
happy.“ Then,” (cried he) 

Let me once kiſs your dear hand.“ 
I gave him my hand;—1 could 
not ſpeak : — he took it, — preſſed 
it to his beating heart. — © It is a 
cordial,” (ſaid he) —“ for one 
| cc moment 


= 
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© moment let me hold it hem in 
<* ſacred filence,” - (O, my Lucy, 
what a moment was that!) — he 
then imprinted a kiſs on it, crying, 
„Emma l this hand — this little 
hand of yours —you gave away.” 
At that moment his delirium of 
the fever returning, he began to 


ramble, — © You gave away your 


*© own— my happineſs yes 
* —=yeg—ycz-— ungrateful as you 
©* are,” (Then peering in my face) 


Vous are not my Emmg Harvey! 


gee l feel you are led to church 
* hal — my uncle | — but be- 


fore you wed him, let us, my 


love, walk in yonder myrtie 
H 2 © grove, 


- _— _ 
— — a. ond 
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* groye, — Hark | — what fweet 

* muſic ! Y=—— 

O Lucy, what did I, endure, to 
heag theſe ſoul-harrowing reveries.! 
= I ſat transfixed in filent grief, — 
How long this ſad ſcene would have 
continued, I know not; for at that 
inſtant the phyſician arrived. with 
Mrs. Belmont he found: his fever 
coming on, and I retired in an agony 
of mind I cannot deſcribe.— See“ 
( aid I, afterwards, to Mrs. Belmont) 


* the wretched effect of this viſit of 
mine :— tis my. preſence, I fear, 
has occaſioned. the fatigue which 
4 has again brought on his fever.“ 
=] paſſed a wretched night 
but, 


IX 


but, thank Heaven! yeſterday* and 
this morning I hear he is rather 


better. Mrs. Belmont tells me he 


(returned he) not that old prat- 
* ing Forbes; but indeed, my 


Emma Harvey has kindly ſeen 
me as it not good, very good 


in her ?=Ah | Mrs, Belmont, I 


* could tell you but eternal ſilence* | 


(putting his hand to his lips) © ſhall 
« ſeal the fatal ſecret.” Ik 
Hyg I pray 


awaked yeſterday from a long ſlum- 
ber, ſeemingly-refreſhed and much. 
compoſed, =» I have ſeen her,” 
(cried he)“ J have had a viſit from 
* =who do you think, Mrs. Bel- 
% mont !* Nay, I know not," 
(ſaid ſhe)=="" Don't tell any one,” 


__ — — —— 
- — 


— Ä— — 
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1 pray inceſſantly for his recovery. 


He is ordered, I find, by his phyſi- 
cians to try the Hotwell, Briſtol.— I 
begin to hope thoſe healing waters, 
Joined with his youth, and the life 
of ſtrlet temperance he has always 
led, will in time reſtore him.— Lou 
wiſhed me, my dear, to be very mi- 
ante; and I think indeed I have now 
fully complied with your requeſt. 
Pray tell Mr. Summers I wiſh for 
nothing fo much as the ſight of you 
at the abbey ; — nay, remember I 
will have no denial.— I inſiſt on it, 
that the little ſtranger, which you 
tell me will now ſoon make its ap- 
pearance, be one of the party 
ſhall provide'a aurſery on purpoſe, 
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in the moſt quiet part of the abbey : 
whether it be a little George, or, 
as you kindly ſay, an Emma, it will 
be equally welcome as its dear mo- 


| ther, and very worthy father, to, 
My beloved Lucy, 
R Your tenderly affectlonate 
Emma B.-. | 

F P. S. Our charming Mrs, Belmont 

has much endeared herſelf to my eſ⸗ 
r teem, from her very tender cares of 
U poor Aſhley, — She ſends you an 
1 hundred loves, and all imaginable | 
by good wiſhes, | | 
U | 


— —  — —ñ 


i; i DURING the ſpace of the follow- 
+ ing three-months, nothing happened | 
in H 4 mate- | 

| 
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material to the thread of our hiſtory. 
The amiable friends, as yſ ual, corre- 
ſponded; but their letters, as not ne · 
ceſſary, are not inſerted, = During 
this period, the good-natured reader 
will be pleaſed to hear, that poor Mr. 
Afaley began to find benefit from 
the Briſtol water: after his reco- 
very (if it ſhould be perfected) he 
firmly intended to leave England 
for ever. Mrs. Summers had now 
preſented her worthy huſband with 
a lovely boy; and intended ſoon, 
with her little one and its delighted 
father, to ſet out for the abbey, on 
a viſit to her charming friend ; but 
whilſt ſhe was preparing for putting 
this long journey into execution; 

Wh > ſhe 
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ſhe received, to her great aſtoniſhæ 
ment, the following letter from hee 
beloved Emma, 


LETTER XXIII. 


Mrs. Brawville to Mrs. Summers. 


0+. Mints Abdel 


00 Who, Nane 5 trace thy ſeeret 
. 
% Meaſure thy counſels, or direct thy 


„plans“ | 1 ay. 


MY DEAR LUCY, 


IJ Have a moſt extraordinary event 


to relate, which I am convinced 
will give you equal pleaſure and 
aſtoniſhment. I ſhould have writ- 
ten a fortnight ſince, but have been 


EE = 

waiting all that time to be able to 
give you the final /eque! to a moſt 
wonderful affair that has happened 
here,-O my beloved friend | how 
\ * ſhall I tell you— that Aſhley — the 
amiable Aſhley, — is not, it ſeems, 
on the moſt indubitable proof, the 
nephew, after all, of My, Branville ;== 
True as you live.— What an amaz- 
ing diſcovery ! - 

Juſt Heaven | how can we ever 
enough adore thy wonder-working 
hand, that, by means which mock 
all human foreſight, has brought 
this aſtoniſhing matter to light ?— 
But let me haſten to wwrave! to my 
Lucy (the friend of my foul) this 
myſtery z as I know ſhe is at this 

moment 


0 
t 
1 
/ 


ſo long in anxious ſuſpence here 
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moment on the very rack of curi- 
olity.— Expect, however, no cons» 


'nexion — that is impoſſible in a 


mind ſo agiteted:;== indeed, no lan- 
guage can expreſs what I have felt 


for this laſt fornight, whilſt the 


matter remained doubtful j but 
now all myſteries relative to the 
aſtoniſhing event are cleared up 
m=yow we are all joy and rapture, 
But it is cruel in me to keep you 


then, take the wonderful particu- 
lars, 
About a fortnight ſince, as Mrs. 


Belmont was one eyening, with me, 


rambling,” in this ſweet month of 


little 


— — — — — 


June, in the moſt ſolitary part of a 
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Httle adjacent village, and ſtopping 
at two or three cottages to enquire 


after the health of ſome of our pa- 


tients there, a young woman, who 
ſaw us paſs by the door of a ſmall 
farm-houſe, inſtantly ruſhed out 


For God's ſake,” {ſaid the girl 
with great earneſtneſs) be ſo kind 
to tell me which of you ladies is 
< madam Branville.— My name“ 


(ſaid I) is Branville: but what is 
* your-buſineſs with me? — “ 0 
©. madam |” (returned ſhe) © my 
mother lays at that little farm- 
#* houſe very ill :=indeed,” (ſaid 
the girl, burſting into tears) I be- 
* lieve ſhe will die ;—ſbe came as 


far as out of Cheſhire with me 
ail 8 *« laſt 


WW, = 


* 
64 
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©* Jaſt week, to unfold a ſecret (ſhe 


* has long had lay heavy. at her 


heart) to ſquire Branville; but 
* now hearing he is not living, it 


- muſt,” (ſhe ſays) be revealed 


* to-your ladyſhip. My poor mo- 
ther was took ill on her long jour- 
ney, and with the greateſt diffi- 


* culty. I got her to this place but 


yeſterday. I heard you was now 
* paſſing by, and I took the liber- 


* ty of coming out; I hope, ma- 


dam, no offence.“ 

* No child, certainly,” (ſaid I) 
—and was turning round to go 
to the little wicket that led to the 
houſe, when my good friend Mrs. 
Belmont, who has more ber wits 

| : about 


ro 
about her at all times than your 
poor Emma, pulled me by the 
lleeve, ſoftly vhiſpering,.— This is, 
* methinks, an odd ftory of this 
* girPs: — why ſhould ſhe be fo 
very preſſing to ſee you?=lt is 
* very ſtrange :=the world is ſo 
* full of mifchief, I know not what 
to think; — it may be ſome 
* ſcheme to get you into the houſe. 
« If you will take my advice, I tell 
you what I think you had better 
do tell the girl you will come 
© to-morrow morning; when we 
* will come with Mr. Belmont and 
* fir Thomas Douglas, (who-is, you 
* know, now with us ;) then if ſhe 
T has any thing to declare, let her 
10 ſpeak 
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; « ſpeak it.. This good advice of 
> my friend, I readily came into — 


: we accordingly told the gitl, it was | 
s Wl then {6 late in the evening, (being 

0 almoſt dark) that we would defer 
8 calling en her mother till the next 


o morning, when we certainly would, 
t at the hour of eleven. ay 
We found Mr. Belmont and fir 
Thomas walking in the avenue, 
before B- hall, in great anxiety 
for our late ſtay, —Mr. Belmont, 
who is one of the moſt agreeable 


of men, rallied us much on the 
myſtery of our ſtaying out ſo late. 
very fine, ladies, indeed,“ (ſaic 
he, when he found us far, and his 
fears were over); © lt lay my life 
: „this 


| 


1 
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** thisis ſome private'-aſſigharion 
vou have been-upon het, 
_ + ſtrolling all this time among the 
Welch mountains ? very pretty, 
« indeed |'— Hear him, Emma l“ 
. (cried. Mra. Belmont, laughing.) 
We now gave the gentlemen 8 par- 
ticular account of the girls ærqueſt; 
they borh. thought we had dune quite 
right in deferring our viſit till the 
morning. .. Accordingly, at the ap- 
poinged, hour we. all ſat out inche 
<nach, oh this Hrange,andyfor.aught 
ve knew, gerilaus expedition. 


Much bleaſantty, however, paid mn. 
our way to the farm- houſe, where 
we were to find the old wowman;2who. 


had * bet — nn 


Er. 


eee: K 


. 
— Mr, Belmont laughed, and ſaid, 
he wiſhed he had pur a piſtol in his 
pocket: — ©. We ſhall be decoyed,” 


(ſaid he) into ſome old barn, - 
among a gang of gypſies, depend 


* on it. — Sir Thomas Douglas,” 


(continued he) © is luckily a juſtice 


of peace ;=ſomething tells me, 


ve ſhall have the old lady laid y 


the heels.“ 

In this jocoſe manner we talked 
and laughed till we arrived at 
the houſe: = we were conducted 
into a room, and there indeed ſaw 
a very old woman, fitting in an 
armed wicker chair, apparently very 
ill, the woman of the houſe giving 


her drops and water, and the girl 


Vor. IV. RS 
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11 
we had ſeen the preceding evening 
holding her head. -I now advanced 
to the old woman: — I am now 
* come to hear what you have to 
* reveal,” (ſaid I) — © I am the 
« widow of Mr. Branville; you 
may unburthen your mind to 
* me. — Theſe are all my beſt 
friends,“ (looking round on Mr. 
and Mrs, Belmont) you may 
* ſpeak freely; but don't hurry 
„ yourſelf, good woman—you ap- 
peur very ill. — Ah ma- 
* dam,” (returned ſhe, durſting 
into tears) I am not a good wo- 
% man; I am a ſad wicked wretch, 
* and the Lord have merey on my 
+ 363 
and 
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* and day, till I have cleared my 
conſcience: — I did a ſad thing, 
to be ſure,” ——* What i is your 
. „ (ſaid 1) “ and who are 
— ee My name, madam, 
© is Se have been all my 
** life-time à nurſe by profeſſion 


e more's the pity: 1 live down 


*in Cheſhire z — every body there 
Knows old nurſe Perry. To be 
.*© ſure poor fir Charles is in 3 bad 
+: Kate of health, but I am, certain 
@ he, will come up if the, poor 


child (@þild I call him till) be 


bet above ground.” —— This 
old. woman egereaſed our nba 


„and Wonders ,... 4k} iel 


» | I 2 We 
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We were now all ſeated, as my 
friends, ſhe ſaid, might hear what 
he had to unfold, She again took 
ſome drops, to enable her to begin 
her ſtory; which, as near as I can 
recollect, ſne did in the following 


utmoſt aſtoniſi ment. 
About twenty years ago,“ 
(ſaid the old woman) I was ſent 
for to go to Sir Charles Rich- 
* mond's, his lady having been de. 
« livered about a month of à love. 
* ly«boy, and deſired me to take it 
home to nurſe, as her -ladyſhip 
* ſaid ſhe could then often ſee it, 
my cottage being cloſe to the 
park I took it home that very 
5 «* night, 


words, whilſt we all ſat round in the 
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night, and à lovely babe it was 
* az ever the ſun ſhone on. — In 
u about à month afterwards' ma- 
„ dam Aſhley, ſiſter to the great 
Squire Branville, == (O Lucy, 
what a fwixge did I feel at my heart 
. that moment at the name of A- 
ly ! an hundred thoughts at once 
_ ruſhed upon me of yet I knew hot 
what. The woman continued) 
* 'That good lady alſo was brought 
to ded of a ſon ſome little time 
© before ; == he was a puny ſickly 
« child; and madam Aſhley- de- 
fred 1 would take and nurſe him 
« with little maſter Richmond: 
did ſo for three months. But 
'. now comes my great offence z' 

F I 3 * God 
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God forgive mol The two grat 
„ families were gone to London 
© for the winter, and both the chil- 
* gren 1 had to turſe were ſeized 
«* with the meaſtes : maſter Aſh- 
ey was fuch a poor weakly 


*-thing be died of the difiemper 


the third day; and what did I 


4 do (wicked women as I was) but 


te up word to London that it 
vun the ſon. of Siv Cbachs Rith- 


doc that died; inſtend of A. 


46 17 nnnernn „ * Cinterragit | 2 


I vaGtitir) 4% indbted v to 
ne uſb of dt üaception d · 5 
— AV made,” td fhe) a 
e "But! reaſon :“ Lady Rich- 


& v bitturs's coverous;” 
© pard 
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* bard lady to deal with, and the 
advantage I, had from be was 
not near. ſo great as from ma- 
dam Aſhley ; fo, for the ſake of 
curſed lucre, of gold, I pe ,t 
**, maſter Richmond on her for her 
„ ſon. She ſoon came down igto 
„the country, and thinking the 
* child her's, rewarded me largely - 
for my care. — Lady Richmond 
never returned, fur ſhe went to- 
** France, and there died; fo, chat 
my wicked deceit profpered as; Þ 
* coold wiſh; — Sir Charles was 
©. greatly afflied. for the death of 
his fon, it being his on}y; child, 
* and & great eſtate depanding,” 
Sn 
C T2 Mr. 
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Mr. Belmont, giving me a moſt pe- 


netrating look) you palmed Sir 


Charles Richmond's only ſun 
* and heir on Mrs. Aſhley for 
* hers?” ==" Even ſo, fir,” (eon- 
tinued ſhe ;) © he remained with me 
* till madam Aſhley died, when 
her brother, Squite Branville, 
tool the child to himſelf, | and 
* .educated him.“ (O Heavens“? 


exclaimed I ; and before Mrs. Bel- 


mont could reach me her ſmelling - 
bottle, I was ſunk back in my chair 


in a fainting fit. What the old wo- 


ſtored, and we were once! again all 
9 | ſeated.) 


man thought of my diſorder I-know 
not; but however, by the kind aid 
of. my friends I was at length re- 
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ſetted !) Nowy!! (ſaid the nurſe) 
„ have heard - down in Cheſttire 


that Squire Branville had turned 
*'the poor young gentleman lately 


cout of doors ; and then my con 


ſoienee began to haunt me day 
„and night, as I had been the 
wicked cauſe, by my deceit; of 


"| keeping him from his father; and 


* all his great riches, his paternal 
* inheritance,” Should you 


* know®/ (faid Sir Thomas Dou- 
glas) “ the young gentleman if you 


sere to ſee him?“ 0 Should 
] bim! (ſaid the old nurſe) 
* 'ayey/ that I ſhould, among ten 
* thouſand'; = I ſhould know the 


* ſweet fellow = I ſhould: know 


45 | maſter 
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« maſter Edward Richmond — 
„ Edward was the nome of both 
* the children beſides, he had the 
„mark of a ilip on his breaſt,” 
* That indeed” (cried Mrs, Belmont 
haſtily) ** he has for in his fever 
„vou know, my dear,“ (ſaid. the | 
to her huſband) © when his phyſt- 
dias ordered a. bliſter to be put 
on his right ſide, I was preſent 
©, when it was put on, and plainly 
* ſaw the mark of a tulip on his 
** breaſt, which I afterwards men- 

* tioned,” ? 

The affair now e di 
to be of a. very ſerious nature, ſir 
Thomas and Mr. Belmont vetised 


the 
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the houſe, to confer on what ſteps 
were moſt proper to be taken in this 
inteteſting affair. The reſult ot their 
conference was, to ſend directly ſor 
Mr. Aſaley from the Hot- well; 
and another ſpecial meſſenger into 


Cheſhire for ſir Charles Richmond, 
who cortainly, at all events, would 
take the journey on ſuch an intereſt- 


ing vecaſion, | | ene 


Tube old woman mentions another 
proof of the identity of Mr. Riche" 
und which is a fear on his chin, 
and which is very obvious} have 


inde always obſerved this little 


ſeat, which is far: from à blemiſh,, 


aud uſed to be frequently hid ic 1 


mal This mark, the nurſe 


og ſays, 
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ſays, was a burn; and Mrs. Belmont 
declares, ſne has often heard him 
fuy it was ſo when he was a ene 
at nurſe. 445 
We now returned to Belmont- 
hall. — I leave you to guefs' my 
ſituation of mind: I took care 
not to be too ſanguine, however, in 
my=bopes, ſhall I ſay ? 
Mr. Belmont inſtantly diſpatched 
a ſpecial ' meſſenger for the'umiable 
Edward ; another likewiſe ſet off 
for the ſeat of fir Charles Richmond, 
with the utmoſt haſte, The old 
nurſe was privately 'conveyed” to 
Belmont-hall, to ſtay there till the 
arrival of the gentlemen, leſt, in caſe 
of all this being no more thun a 
4944 mere 
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mere.impoſtuce, ſhe ſhould make her 
eſcape: but the poor -wretoh,' we 
found on her arrival at the hall, ſo 
extremely ill, that we were under 
the greateſt apprehenſions ſhe conld 
nor live till the gentlemen that were 
ent for came. O my Lucy l what 
did J ſuffer in that miſerable inter · 
val !—I will be ſa honeſt as to ſay, 
my;whole.carthly happineſs depend- 
ed on the authenticity of this very in- 
tereſting diſcovery.—A week was 
ſpent in this moſt, anxious ſtate af 
ſuſpence. At length the amiable 
Edward arrived ; his , health evi- 
dently better from the Briſtol water, 
Never did he appear. ſa lovely; 


au air of animation of qoy, bad 
taken 


18 „, 5 
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taken poſſeſſion of his fine counte- 


nance, from ſome vertain hints be- 


ing given, in Mr. Belmont's letter 
to him, relative to this amazing diſ- 


covery which, I flatter myſelf, were 


as agreeable, as intereſting to bin, 
as to your Emma: it muſt how- 
ever be imagined, till the actual ar- 

rival of ſir Charles Richmond, his 
heart could not be in a very ea 
ſtate.— Much, my dear friend, de- 
pended on this very intereſtiog 
event: a loſt and moſt worthyofa- 
ther, to whoſe affect ionate boſom he 
was going to de reſtored; u noble 
eſtate, the paternal inheritance of an 
ancient and reſpectable family 
anch, ball L add, perhaps) ſome bopes, 
1 that 


1 
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that as the Jar which oppoſed our 


to be removed, in all probability 
we ſhould avail ourſelves of it. 

Ina the evening of the ſame day 
which brought us Edward, the wor- 
thy fir Charles Richmond likewiſe 


arri ved: never did I behold a 


more fenſible well-bred man. 

Tbe parties were now conducted 
mto the room of the old nurſe :=-ſir 
Charles inſtantly remembered the 
face of the woman, and called her 


By her name —hilſt, with eager 


eyes, the haſtily exclaimed Tes 
yes, that that is indeed my 


<4, maſter Edward. She then tore 


open his ſhirt baſom, * See here 
ads | . (fays 


mutual happineſs was now going 
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(ſays ſhe) © the tulip on his breaſt, 
* the ſcar on his chin!” — Sir 
Charles moſt perfectly remembered 
the above marks on his ſon, when 
nurſed by this woman; —adding the 


particular circumſtance, that whilſt 


lady Richmond was pregnant of 
him, ſhe was gathering a beautiful 
tulip, from which flew out a large 
bee and ſtung her breaſt, —** Graci- 
_ © ous Heaven,” (ſaid he) © he is 
* he is my ſon!” Indeed there 
wanted nothing of reſemblance, to aſ- 
certain this intereſting fact, greater 
than could be found betwixt the 
countenance of the father and ſon ;= 
the ſame eyes—=the ſame mouth, 
in ſhort, the moſt ſtriking likeneſs 

was 
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was exhibited betwixt both, the dif- 
ference of years excepted, | 
To finiſh this amazing diſcovery, 
fir Thomas Douglas, advancing to 


dhe old nurſe, aſked her if ſhe would, 


before him and another juſtice of 
peace, make an affidavit of this 
| matter To this ſhe moſt earneſtly | 


faid, ſhe would that moment; and 
alſo, that ſhe would take the ſacra- 
ment on it, by the hands of the mi- 
niſter of the pariſh, as her laſt dying 
wordt; but begged it might ſoon 
be done, as ſhe found her end very 
near approaching. — Accordingly 
the made a moſt ſalemn affidavit of 
this diſcovery, and, jn the Preſence 
of twelve perſons - took the ſacra- 

Vor. * K ment 
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ment on the truth of it. We could, 
indeed, deſire. no greater aflirma- 
tions; the proofs were as great 
8 poſſibility could produce. 
* Theſe—theſe,” ſaid the woman, 
* ore my laſt dying words.“ They 
were indeed fo; — ſhe ſoon after 
grew ſpeechleſs, and fell into a con- 
vulſion, which carried her ff. 
appeared as if Providence had mi- 
_ raculoufly preſerved her exiſtence 
to offc this diſcovery; for it ſeems, 
on the road from Cheſhire hither 
the cravelied with a fever an her all 
| the way, and ſeemed only ſypport- 
ed by the ardent defire of n 


. yo 10 gc my Glens, 
„the 
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the joy which now took place 
doubtwas new at an end. Ihe de- 
+ghted father, the enraptured fon, 
hung on each other's necksin ſprech- 
leſs extaſy :=* Have I then found 
** ther, tmy poor boy?” (ſaid the good 
fir-Charles) ** © heavenly— happy 


meeting!“ Young Rich mend 


(no longer Amlæyhwtoſt wild an 
bis exprofons vf joy. Ars. Belmenc 
will have it, that when be paid his 
compliments to tna, n-retwondor:my 


we bob thewed ſuch oi marks 
how much \intergfied. we wee in the 
diCavery; that the is convinced ir 
Charles Richmond and.all the-com- 
"31 9 6 K 27 „any 
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pany obſerved our extreme agita- 


tion. Perhaps ſo, Lucy—I can- 
not help it. I am interrupted— 


Wedneſday Evening. 

The above was written four 
days fince, and I waited (it being 
too large a pacquet to go by the 
poſt) to ſend by a- neighbouring 
gentleman, who is going to town as 
to-morrow, — Edward ſighs, and 
looks—but they are not the ſighs of 
a deſpairing lover: — his lool, how- 
ever, tell me a great deal, — He 


ſeeins as if he wiſhed 1 would gite 


him an opportunity of opening his 
6 == heart : 
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heart: — he can tell me nothing, my 


dear, but what my own ſuggeſts : —1 
have as yet not given him one Gingle 


opportunity of ſpeaking | to me 
alone; — Mr. and Mrs. Belmont 
ſay, I am as cruel as a tygreſs, —I 


have a vaſt belief, that this amiable. 


lover ele? of mine, has already de- 
clared his ſentiments for me to his 
father; — (with whom, by the bye, I 
am abſoluteſy delighted ) for the 


mon reſpect — looks on me with 
ſuch- tenderneſs in his manner, and 


ſeems ſo much to obſerve my every 


word and action, that I am con- 


vinced he ſuſpects ſomething i is /in 


the wind. He is, I think, of. his 


* age, 


worthy man pays me ſuch uncom- 


i EE oe re . ˙ re 
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age, the moſt agreeable mat know, 


but appears in an ill ſtate-of health, 


which-ſeems to threaten a ſpeedy de- 
ap. iy. Digi 

1 have written the chief part of 
this very long: epiſtle at Belmont- 
hall, where I have been ſtaying with 
my charming friend Ah Em- 
* ms,” (you cry) was there no 
other reaſbn ? I rather ſuſpect 
vou could not- t leaſt; your heart 
« would not permit you to return 
„to the abbey, till- the iner 
4 diſcovery- was fully aſeettainecli“ 
== Well; Lucy, I give you! leave to 
think as you: will. LIENS 


a ſet 


I ſuppoſe-arthis hour there lo not 
under the cope of heaverrfo' happy 


FF SS 2 
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a ſer of beings as thoſe now under 


the roof of Belmont- hall: O that 
my Lucy was here, to add to the 
number! — But adieu: —it is not 


impoſſible but in a very ſhort time 


I ſhall be addreſſed in form; by the 


moſt amiable of men.—I fall write 


again very ſoom y mean time believe 
mt | | 


Maſt troly ane «fetionately, 


E Your' 8, 


Mrs. Belmont Is much your's, 


Sir Charles Richmond has provid- 


ock very Kndtomely for the daughter, 


und che: reſd of the chlidren of the 


oli nurſb, whe made this very: Inte- 


Sy diſoo very. 7 Me yl 


K 4 letter, 


Lans Branvillo. 
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letter, Lucy, with a ſcrap of bank 
verſe; and J end it with the follow- 
ing ones in en * author I 
forget) 


10 Virtue, rejoice, — tho' Heaven may 
fou awhile, 

** That ſretos is but the earneſt of a ſmile; 
One day of tears preſages years of joy, 
** Misfortunes only mend us, not deſtroy." 


LETTER XXXII. 
Mrs, Bramville to Mrs. Summers: 


| $, Maud's Abbey, 
VEs, my 2 1 have had a 


paſſion, at jength, from the amiable 
Richmond: 


declaration of the moſt tender 


SK 
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Richmond: — by his early applica- 


tion, one ſhould imagine he feared 
ſome one might ſupplant him in my 


eſteem but his fears were needleſs; 


for, without a bluſh, to you I con- 


feſs, my faithful 4 that E. 
ward alone 


«« Poſſeſſes every thought. — 
« If Virtue were to take a human form, 


hy To light it with her ſmiles and nameleſs 


* Richmond.“ 


It is certain this moſt amia- 


ble of men has not been fardy 


for one ſingle fortnight only elapſed 
(which I will ſuppoſe he gave to 
delicacy) before the offer of his hand. 
his perſon, and fortune, were made. 


1 bat 


grace, 
& o1 ſhe would chuſe the * of my 


L 18 Þ 
hall I confeſs to you, my dear, 
an honeſt trutiyꝰ to you Who are 
ſo well acquaintecdd with this weak: 
women's heart of mine ? — Do you 
know, (ſuch ie the unaccountable- 
impatience or petulance of the hu- 
man mind |); that I: began to be very: 
ſeriouſly alarmed: that my lover de- 
fertod /& ur hir ec luirelſſement ? 


cke forth to me appeared ten 
years Perhaps, after all,“ (ſuid 


Ito myſelf) he may have wow 


dropped all: thought of me 


« * or does he think. himſelf ſo /avs 


* of me — This Briſtol: journey: 
muy poſſibly have effected» as 
©, wonderful: an alteration. in his: 


* bart a8 in Mie braſh); public 


« places, 


* 
N 
16 
4 | 
* 
». 
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« placer, as Briſtol Hot-wells,, Barh;: 
* &c. abound. with young and? 
beautiful ladies. it is moſt likely 
ha has received ſome wew impreſ- 
* fioni — Ah] wretched Emma! 
% you have been much, much tos 
* ſanguine in your expectations 
and poſſibly I have miſtaken a 
few ſight and looks of hle, ſinee 


4 his return (for ſome lady he 


gas left behind) to be deſigned 
* fon me, fooliſh woman av f 
* am| -— Was 1 (ridiculous as Þ 


am) ta ſuppoſe, that becauſe, in- 


* the delitium: of his- over at Bel- 
* mont-hall, he rambled ae our 


* 
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* Miſt-bilh, that any ſerious conſe- 
e quences would ariſe from it? 
* Simple, fimple Emma | == poſ- 
** ſibly, after all, his father may 
\ have other views jz-=ſome alliance 
« of a Chefbire lady, moſt likely: 
"iz true, Sir Charles Richmond 
* has behaved to me with much 
* partial regard — but one is ſo 
* mighty apt to fancy, forſooth, 
every little attention to be parti. 
* clay} » Moſt probably the re- 
4 ſpedt he has ſhewn me was on ac- 
„ count of my being My. Branville's 
« widow (whom I think he ſaid he 
formerly knew when they were 
« young men at Oxford) and not 
from any thoughts he had con- 


* ceived 


til 
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s ceived I ſhould — dus h- 
”y ter.“ 


Thus, my . did 1 torment 


my fooliſh heart 1 was there ever 


any thing equal to my petulance? 


I had been returned to the ab- 
bey about a week, after all matters 
relative to the intereſting diſcovery 
had been ſettled, but In that time 
ſaw nothing of Mr. Richmond 
| here, —= ie might (thought 1) 
% have walked over by this time, 
one ſhould have imagined,” —- 
(ou remember, my Lucy, it is 
only one bf mile betwixt Belmont- 
hall and the abbey.) 

I had really worked up my pet- 


tiſh impatience yeſterday to ſuch a 
height, 
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Seight, that in much inquietude of 
thought I ſauntered in the evening 
into a little wilderneſs, in the moſt 
remote part of the gardens, merely 
to vent my chagrin, I ſeated my- 
ſelf in « romantle (mall arbour, 
made of eglantine and honeyſuckles 
imermixed, and with a lute I cars 
ried with me, the evening being re- 
markubly fine, thought to amuſe my 
penfive refletions with a ſong, 
The moon 4uſt then eiſing, a4 
Milton ſays, 
in Ge eee 
the balmy breath of ſurrounding 
roſes z — the folemn filence that 
reigned throughout all together 
made the ſweet ſcene raviſhing; - 
* 3 I took 
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1 took up my lute, and, aſter a | 


few Gght, ſung to the inſtrument « 
favourite air of that elegant com- 
poſer, Dr. Arne, to theſe words: 

„% On every hill, tn every grove, 
Ll — margin af 610k roam 
tt f rove, and Edward Is my themes 
The hills, the groves, the fireams re. 


+ it mala, * 
- there I bil In w. | 


I bad fearce Aniſhed this forg 
with a gh, when 1 heard, me- 
thought, a Vietle-ruftling among the 
bought, Ia a winding path tht wes 
cloſe to the bower where 1 was 
ſting i | looked ups — wut oh, 
Lucy ( what was y emotion==my 
wonder; when 1 (aw the molt anila- 


ble=the beloved youth advancing 
Rat A, ta 
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to the arbour: = I believe 1 Was 
near falnting 1— but, ſummoning all 
my powers to my ald, - Blend 
mel” (fald 1) * Mr. Nick: 
" mend;.=hew you have ſurpriged 
10 me jy | 

(Ala! my Luey, he eertalnly 
heard my Vn, and lis yer? 7 — 1 
was ready to dle with ſhame.) == Ho 
tenderly took my hand, — made a 
thouſand apologies for his uren, 
as he called it: »« made me a moſt 
exceſſive fne ſpeech (which I ſhall 
not repeat) on my taſte in the choice 
of a retreat, fit for the Queen of 
Love; and I know not what 
but his flutters — his tremors, were 
a viſible as my own. 

A ſhort 
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A ſhort filence now took place 
and 1 really, my friend; at that bs 
ment, Would have given the world 
ts have been abſent, though but 
half an heur before 1 was fighing, 
== dying, for his preſence | == ſueh 
firange unaeeeuntable mortals are 
We [nm 

I broke fllenee firſt, in a kind of 
formal manner, obſerving haw won» 
derfully better he was for the Briſ- 
tol air, and the waters, 

No madam," (ſaid he) © my 
recovery is owing to another 
* cauſe!” 5 
The bay to his happineſs (he 
faid) was how removed und you 

Vor. V I may 
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may gueſd, Luey, the ſuhſect that 
new tek place, 

t eannet deſeribe, What ls as 
feribable i ſuffice It te fay, my lever 
made the meſt paſfienate, final de- 
elaration my heart could wiſh, 

Nu ain on my ide would have 
been prepoſterous :I gave it to the 
winds, and moſt frankly confeſſed 
my ſincere eſteem :-=eſteem | what 
a general word -in mort, I con- 
feſſed an affertion, tender as dalicaty 
would permit, 

, How long this intereſting diſ- 
courſe would have laſted, I cannot 
+fay — had not my repeating watch 


& 1 
„ma 


ſtruck v Fine doings, Em- 
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4 ma 1 you will fay.==t then roſe 
and with flow fieps we walked te 
the abbey, 

{ perceive 1 ſhall be wende 
for an early day, all objections be- 
ing now remeved - but, my dear, 
moſt firmly ſhall I appoſe giving 
my hand to Mr. Richmond, till my 
year of <widowbood is expired: 
three months of that time are yet 
to come, —I know you, my Lucy, 
—[ know Mr. and Mrs, Belmont, 
will join with my Edward in ſetting 
aſide theſe forms and punctilios:— 
but I am, remember, inflexible in 
this determination: I ſhall ever pay 
that perfect reſpect tothe memory of 
Mr. Branville, his many good qua- 


I; 2 lies 
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may gueſs, Lucy, the ſubject that 
now took place, 

I cannot deſeribe, what Is ww-de- 

feribable ; ſufflee it to ſay, my lover 
made the moſt paſſlonate, final de- 
claration my heart could wiſh, 

. AﬀeB# ation on my ſide would have 
been pre poſterous: l gave it to the 
"winds, and moſt frankly . confeſſed 
my ſincere eſteem :—eſteem | what 
a general word |—in ſhort, I con- 
feſſed an affettion, tender 8 0 
would permit. 

How long this intereſting diſ- 
courſe would have laſted, I cannot 
+fay — had not my repeating watch 
ſtruck lever." Fine — Em- 


[19 ) 
4 mal” you will ſay. I then roſe, 
and with flow ſteps we walked te 
the abbey, 
I perceive I ſhall be [mportuned 


for an early day, all objections be- 
ing now removed — but, my dear, 
moſt firmly ſhall I oppoſe giving 


my hand to Mr. Richmond, till my 
year of widowbood is expired: 


three months of that time are yet 
to come. —I know you, my Lucy, 
I know Mr. and Mrs, Belmont, 


will join with my Edward in ſetting 
aſide theſe forms and punctilios:— 
but I am, remember, 7nflexible in 
this determination: l ſhall ever pay 
that perfect reſpect tothe memory of 
Mr. Branville, his many good qua- 


3 lities 


1 

lities demand l owe to him my no- 
ble fortune; and ſhall ever ſpeak and 
think of him with the ſincereſt gra- 
titude.— I however am now certain- 
ly at liberty to diſpoſe of my hand 


to a man every way unexception- 


able.— | 
This inſtant have I received your 
kind “ letter, in which you tell me, 
you purpoſe, with your little George, 
to be at the abbey on Thurſday. 
Imagine my joy | it can only 
be exceeded by the ſight of my be- 
loved friend; who I beg will believe 
TH. 2 0 ls 
Moſt truly and affectionately her's, 
Emma Branville. 
This letter appears not. 


TWO 
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TWO months now paſſed, in 
which Mr, and Mrs, Summers were 
with their amiable friend at the 
abbey : nothing during that period 
happened, neceſſary to our hiſtory, 
_ may be eaſily ſuppoſed, our 
young and much enamoured Mr. 
Richmond was almoſt continually 
with his charming Emma, — He 
| preſſed ardently (but vainh) ſhe 
would fix an earlier day than. her 
delicacy had ſuggeſted: but ſhe re- 
mained invariable. Diſtant prepa- 
rations were however begun to be 
made, when about this time died 
the worthy fir Charles Richmond; 
by whoſe death the ancient title of 
baronet, with a clear eſtate of eight 
L 3 thou» 
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thouſand pounds per annum, de- 
vol ved to his excellent ſon, now ſir 
Edward Richmond, — Thus was 
this all-accompliſhed youth, by the 
wonder-working hand of Heaven; 
raiſed in its own good time, by 
means which mock all human fore- 
ſight, from the loweſt depth of deſ- 
pondency, misfortune, and all the 
miſeries of a dependent fortune, to 
wealth, honours, and, what was in- 
finitely more precious to him, the 
approaching poſſeſſion of the lovely 
woman he had fo long - adored; 
May this be a leſion to be 2 
on the hearts of all: 
- 4 Let never thoſe 4 _ truſt in 
#0 Heaven," 
The 


) 


: 
( wr ] 2 
The marriage of theſe moſt ten» 


der and amiable lovers was, it will 
naturally be imagined, now deferred 


for a few weeks, in reſpect. of the 


very recent death of ſir Charles. 


A decent time on that account 
being now elapſed, and all matters 
duly adjuſted, relative to ſo happy 
an event, as the marriage of ſir Ed- 
ward Richmond and the lovely 
widow z we ſhall next preſent. the 
candid reader with the following 
letter from Mrs. Summers to Mrs, 
Bennet, in London, of. whom ſa 
much mention has been made in the 
former part of this hiſtory ; and 
who, when Mrs, Branville was at 
any time in town, was well known 

Ki and 
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and much eſteemed by that excel- 
lent lady. 


LETTER XXXIV. 


Ars. Summers to Mrs. Bennet. 


3 Maud's Abbey. 
DEAREST MADAM, 

AS you kindly wiſhed I would ac- 
Auaint you of the long · expect- 
ed und joyful event, that was here 
on the point of being finiſhed; with 
che utmoſt pleaſure I take up my 
pen to ſay, that the lovelieſt of wo- 
men has this morning, in the cha- 
pel of the abbey, given her hand to 
| = the 
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the equally amiable ſir Edward Rich- 
mond. — Never, I believe, did ſo 
amiable a couple enter the temple of 
" Hymen :—our ſweet Emma, bluſh- 
ing © like the morn,” was habited 
in white, ſprigged with ſilver, inter- 
mixed with ſmall bunches of roſe- 
buds” embroidered :—her fine hair 
and neck were ornamented with a 
profuſion of jewels. Sir Edward 
was the fineſt figure of a young man 
(who on his wedding-day likewiſe 
came of age) imagination can form! 
— he was dreſſed in white, em- 
broidered richly with ſilver.— The 
expreſſion, the animation of his 
fine countenance, beggars all de- 
ſcription := had I not been told, he 

2 bad 
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bad been ill, I never could have be- 
lieved it; for to me he appears the 
picture of health and youthful 
grace, — Bride-waids Mrs. Belmont 
and I could not certainly be;. but, as 
the deareſt friends of the lovely 
bride, we aſſiſted as attendants at 
the awful — joyful ſolemnity. We 
were habited in pink. and filver ;— 
and if we may believe our huſbands, 
never looked to ſo much advantage: 
—of this I am certain, that I never 
felt ſo ſincere a delight, as in ſeeing 
this moſt amiable couple united for 
life: — had the happy event never 
happened, I ſhould have been very 
wretched, | 


We 
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Me are to have a grand- ball this 
evening, in the great ſaloon in the 
abbey; half the county are in- 
vited :=but that part of the enter- 
tainment I chiefly. like is, the prepa- 
rations which have been made for 
the poor for ſeveral miles round; 
for their reception, tents are pitched 
in the park—ſheep are roaſting 
whole, whilſt the young men and 
maidens. are to dance to. the pipe 
and tabor, on the lawn before 
the houſe. —-I was. wonderfully 
pleaſed with the circumſtance; 
that two ſweet little children of 
Mrs. Belmont's, - of four and five 
years, dreſt in. the Arcadian. ſtyle, 
each with a baſket on. its arm, 
* _ flowly 
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ſlowly walked before the bride 
and bridegroom, ſtrewing the way 
with flowers. — The unexpected ap- 
pearance of theſe lovely little ones, 
with the innocence and order they 
preſerved in the proceſſion, made it 
beyond deſcription pleaſing | 

From the chapel we returned to a 
moſt elegant breakfaſt; attended by 
a band of muſic, chiefly clarinets 
and horns, with ſoft Geri an flutes, 
properly placed in the high gallery, 
in the hall of the abbey.-Whilſt 
we were ſeated at our elegant repaſt, 
Joy in every eye, I ſoftly whiſpered 
lady Richmond, Can the world 
* afford ſuch a ſcene of felicity ? 
* ſurely nothing now is to be wiſhed 


for. 
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* for,” — Ah,“ (ſaid my ſweet 


friend) © nothing ſeems indeed left 
not to wiſh=except” (ſaid ſhe, 
ſoftly ſighing)—our poor Peggy our 
2 Patty—could have been and“ 


— She ſtopped, whilſt a tender tear 


of pity gliſtened in her mild eye. 
O, my dear madam |! what a heart 
has this charming woman !— few, 
I believe, in her preſent ſituation, 
would have beſtowed a thought, much 
leſs a tear, on the poor, loſt unfor- 
tunates. | | 
I have only a minute left to finiſh 
my letter, being now enquired for 


—having ſtole from the company to 


write this, 


I how- 
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I however cannot conclude wich- 
out ſaying, lady Richmond, fir Ed- 
ward; Mr. and Mrs. Belmont, my 
beloved huſband and myſelf, and 
fir Thomas Douglas, all ſet out 
to-morrow, with a grand retinue, 
for the ſeat of fir Edward, in Che- 
ſhire; moſt beautifully ſituated, and 
called Richmond-houſe. 

A ſervant going to town, I diſ- 
patch this with bridal favours, and 
a large quantity of bride-cake for 
your fair daughters, whom we 
heartily wiſh were to grace our ball 
this evening. 

Lady Richmond -preſents at 
N reſpects to yourſelf and 

family: 
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family: — my George is much 
your's; and my little boy has 
grown out of your knowledge; 
ſo much has the air of the Welch 
mountains improved him. 

Adieu, my dear madam. 
Believe me 
moſt ſincerely your's, 
Lucy Summers. 


—ů —— — ————— ·˙ OOPS, 
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* 
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Th CONCLUSION. 


HAVING at length brought our 
virtuous, lovers to that happineſs 


their ſuffering merit ſo juſtiy de- 


ſerved; it'is now high time to en- 


quire after the two poor lifters, with 


whom our hiſtory began, and con- 


ſequently with whom it ſhould end. 
Would we could ſay, the wretch- 


ed girls had, previous to their laſt 


hours, been found in 4 firuation, | 


1 


however low, yet gaining a virtuous 
livelibood :—but, as" faithful hiſto- 
rians, we are obliged” to recite the 


. ruth. 


We 


Eos: © 


We moſt commonly oe, even in 


this uncertain tate of things, that 


happineſs, at leaſt peace and com- 
fort, flow from virtuous habits : =» 
and that contrary habits are always 
productive of diſcaſe, diſgrace, and 
miſery. Tis true, our poor unfor- 
tunate Peggy and Patty juſtly 
merit (from the vile arts of their 


rſt ſeducers) the tear of tender 


humanity == it was their per/evering 
in the wretched courſe of life (diffi- 
cult, indeed, it was to obtain 


other means of ſupport) that was 


reprehenſible.— The certain conſe- 
quences of ſucb a life, is too fatally 
proved in the following melancholy 
particulars, | 

Vol. IV. M Some 
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.« Some months ufter Mr. and Mrs. 
Summers were returned from their 
delightful viſit at Sir Edward Rich- 
mond's, after the happy celebration 
of his nuptials, as Mr. Summers was 
one afternoon walking through the 
Strand, he was .accoſted by a mid- 
dle-aged. poor woman, who begged 
charity, = As ſhe did not ſhew any 
very great marks of diſtreſs, and 
appeared in good health, Mr. Sum: 
mers bid her get work, as ſhe ſeem- 
ed (he ſaid): very well able to earn 
a ſupport without begging charity. 
—“ Alas! fir,” (ſaid the woman) 
* *tis wot for myſelf I aſk relief. 
* it is for two poor young crea- 
*: tures who lodge in a little garrer 
* of. 
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of mine in yonder alley: - the) 


dare indeed petiſhing- with wt! 


“% two ſiſters ! . © Siſters Pe 
(ſaid the compaſſionate Mr. Sum- 
mers; "whoſe attention was particu« 
larly excited, in the hope he might 
hear ſome” traces of the poor 


girls he was always lamenting) 


*. Siſters | did you ſay ?“ (con. 
tinued he) © how: long have they 


„been with you ?—what is theif 


er way of life? and do you know 
their mne ? - 
Their way of life“ (replied 
the woman) has been, I fear, 
a. what too many young creatures 


are driven too: — their name, 1. 


* think, is Summers; but they al- 
M2 * ways 
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* ways call. each other Peggy and 
* Fatty.“ “ O gracious Hea- 
® ren{” (exclaimed Mr. Summers: 
and ut the ſound of thoſe long-loſt 
and ever to be regretted, names, his 
" Where are theſe girls?” (ſaid 
he) *-ſhew me the houſe let me 
« ſe them.“ — * Nay,” (ſaid 
the woman) they may de both 
dead by this time, for what I 
Ano to the contrary ;—L looked 
in upon them at eight o'clock 
© this. morning, and they were very 
in: they could hardly ſpeak to 
« me.” wo— Lead the way, mif- 
* trefs,” (faid the benevolent Mr. 
Summers) to your abode. The 
= | woman 
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woman did foi and; after turhintz 
down a ſtrett or two, came t 1 
blind alley, und entering into 'a 
wretched habitation, ſhe called her 
houſe; ſhewed her ' gueſt up ſtairs, 
into a mifetable kind of Back gar: 
ret; where, in one corner, on hm old 
wretched bedftead, lay indeed two 
young women, pale and erhaciated, 
and in a'fituation that would have 
moved à breaſt of marble. Mr. 
Summers moſt tenderly und conſi- 
derately, left his preſenoe ſhould 
have too ſudden an effect on theſe 
miſerable objects, ſtood for 4 few 
minutes bebind 4 kind of fereen, 
which ſerved as a dor to this 
wretched hole 3 — but, good Heà - 

| M ; yen| 
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ven what were the emotions of this 
worthy man, when he ſaw Peggy 
(for fo indeed ſhe was) endeavour 
to raiſe the head of the other un · 
happy wretch (who was juſt de- 

parted) on her boſom : Patty,“ | 
(ſaid ſhe in feeble: accents) ** art 
thou gone for ever? — ſtay, 


ſtay one moment for thy Peggy: 


„Aach |--no more breathing. 
What indeed, gone for ever 
Well — well tis as it ſhould 
be. O bleſſed comfort | that in 
my arms Patty reſigned her _ 
ing breath. — | 
Gentle reader, if this ſcene elicits 
a tear from you, I know not; but 
my own drops of /acred pity compel 
me 
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me for a few moments to lay down 
my pen. 
Poor Mr. Summers, with a heart 
almoſt burſting, now turned from. 
his hiding-place to the woman of 
the houſe, and, giving her money, 
deſired her to fetch the richeſt eor- 
dial ſhe could procure z — and to 
introduce him to the ſad object, 
whom he believed (he ſaid) to be 
near death. Miſs Peggy,“ (ſaid: 
the woman) here is a good gen- 
* tleman come to relieve you.“ 
May I beg to know“ (ſaid Mr. 
Summers, in a ſoothing accent) 
* your diftreſy I am come to 
« comfort, 
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* comfort, = to aMſt, == to relieve 
you. — What is your name? — 
% and Who were your parents ==]g 


that your ſiſter on your boſom?” 


Ir. Summers here wept, in the 
moſt bitter anguiſh of ſoul z whilſt 
his wretched ſiſter, fixing her dying 
eyes on his=={too weak——too near 
death to be agitated with the ſight 
of a ſtranger)=in broken feeble ac- 
cents replied ; — © My name was 
= _——_— z— it is 10 — Miſery. 

— My worthy parents live at 
Amate in Cumberland, — My 


* The unhappy circumſtance of the 
death of Mr. and Mrs. Summers had ne- 


ver come to the knowledge of the wretched. 
girls, 


« ſiſter 
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n ſiſter here is gone 4 little while 
4 before me : ſee, — ſhe lies dead 


* in my boſom. We requeſt of 
* ſome charitable ſtranger a little 
* earth to cover us co ſhield 

* us from 
Here ſhe fainted, = Mr. Sum- 
mers (who with difficulty could 
prevent himſelf from weeping 
aloud, and whoſe tears in large 
drops fell on the dying girl 
whilſt he kiſſed the cold lips of the 
already departed Patty) tenderly 
raiſed Peggy in his arms. — The 
woman now returned with a cor- 
dial, and ſome warm wine he had 
ordered to be prepared: == this af- 
fectionate brother tried to pour a 
| 3 ſmall 
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ſmall ſpoonful down the throat of 
the heart-moving object he held in 
his arms: — ſhe again opened her 
eyes,. — Who, fir = who — are 
you.?“ (ſhe aſked, in a voice juſt 
articulate) ** pray — pray==for the 
peace of my departing ſoul; — let 
** me ſleep in the ſame grave with 
** my cold Patty here: —— hah! 
. have I got you ſtill!” (endea- 
vouring feebly to graſp her hand.) 
Mr. Summers, almoſt diſtracted 
at this ſcene, replied, = © I am — 
I am thy brother = thy brother 
George: = O live = my deareſt 
* ſiſter,live, and be happy till : 
* thy brother's arm - thy Emma's 
4 armg==are open to receive thee,” 

9 —At 
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=== At the name of Emma ſhe breathed 
a piteous ſigh, and laid her ema- 
ciated hand on her heart, —** Bro- 
* ther|—=did you ſay?” cried ſhe, 
in a hollow, dying accent, and 
faintly ſhook her head (moſt pro- 
bably recollecting the fatal decep- 
tion they had experienced in one 
under that endearing character ) : 
— then, looking at him with great 
_ earneſtneſs, — * Indeed, my bro- 
ether!“ —— (ſhe juſt pronoun- 
ced receive my dying breath!“ 
nnd inſtantly expired in his ſup- 
porting arms. 
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